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—made from the best grade pure 
—carefully annealed 

—98% or better in conductivity 
—manufactured accurately to size 


high tension power lines 
—available at reasonable prices. 
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SINGLE Copiss 10 CENTS 
YEARLY, U.S, A., $3; CANADA, $3 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, $5 
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‘An extra length of leather laid in across 
Copper rivets and linen 
Made in 2, 2}, and 3 
A belt that is built with a sense 


“Red Devil’’ No. 458 is on sale at all good 
dealers, or if not in stock your dealer can get 
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MAGNETO TELEPHONE 
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A BRIEF SPECIFICATION OF THE LEICH MAGNETO TELEPHONE 


. No. 1-A ringer, unit type with eccentric gong and single screw armature adjustment. No sticking. 

3-E Hookswitch vertical type with removable hook. Actuating spring not used for contacts. 

1-A Induction coil mounted in the most accessible place, on the door. Combined solder and screw terminals. 
1-L transmitter mounted on short type arm. High resistance, low battery consumption. 


. 3-A Condenser can be inserted here at any time. An addition of condenser in the receiver circuit of tele- 
phones makes it possible to ring thru on lines regardless of the number of receivers off the hook. 


6. Door opens to the left—a convenience to the installer in that generator can be operated with door open and 
all tests properly made. 


7. Receiver cord terminals conveniently placed. Takes either spade or pin cord terminals. 

8. Cabinets of finest kiln dried first grade oak, tongued and grooved. Hand rubbed dull varnish finish through- 
out. Selected from many finishes as being the most suitable and durable for the wear given a telephone. 

9. Lightning arrester that protects—has especially large surface. 


10. Line terminals good-size—mounted inside—no chance of putting telephone out of commission by using top 
of telephone as a shelf. 


11. No. 5-A generator, compact, powerful, high voltage—will ring your bells under more severe conditions. 


12. Cabinet wiring is made continuous thru hinges by means of phosphor bronze coil springs. This efficient 
method of running circuit wires from door to interior of cabinet is patented and found only on Leich telephones. 


Shipping Weight fully packed 23 Ibs. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 
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The changes which 
have come to the 
telephone business in 
recent years—notably the purchase or ab- 
sorption of smaller companies by larger 
corporations—are not peculiar to the tele- 
phone industry. Other public utility indus- 
tries have experienced a similar trend of 
development. 

In the gas service field the same tend- 
ency is noted and is causing discussion. In 
an editorial on “Competent Management,” 
the Gas Age-Record, the leading journal 


of the gas industry, comments on this 


phase of development in that line of public 
service, and draws some deductions that 
apply equally well to the telephone busi- 
ness. 

* + a” * 

“Every year,’ says the editorial, “sees 
the merging of some small companies un- 
der the management of larger corporations. 
It is a sign of the times and of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the waste of compe- 
tition or small-scale operation. Statistics 
of gas companies show this conclusively. 
It is not so much a matter for considera- 
tion in the light of its effect upon indi- 
vidual enterprise as it is a study of the 
trend of development along this line. 

“One can even anticipate the allying of 
smaller nations with the more securely 
established ones and the repetition of such 
abdications as gave us the Sandwich 
Islands. In the gas industry this policy 
of centralization has been growing, not 
only by the submerging of smaller com- 
panies into the larger, but in the extension 
of the service by metropolitan centers of 
Production to suburban or more distant 
consumers. ; 

“Although there is much to be said 
against this policy it is the prevailing one 
and will undoubtedly continue until the 





UTILITY MERGERS AND MANAGEMENT 


swing of the pendulum turns in the con- 


trary direction.” 
* . ~ * 


Of course, so far as the telephone busi- 
ness is concerned, the reference to the 
“waste of small-scale operation” would 
be distinctly not in accordance with the 
facts. Quite the contrary is true. 

The records of hundreds of compara- 
tively small Independent companies show 
an economy of operation and an efficiency 
of service which bigger systems envy but 


cannot equal in the same territory. 
x * * * 

Such a record is a tribute to home own- 
ership and home management. Apprecia- 
tion of the value of such local control is 
paid in the Gas Age-Record editorial when 
it says in the paragraph following the 
one quoted: 

“Nevertheless centralized management 
or control is not a cure-all for even most 
of the evils that afflict 


There are cases where the service is better 


public service. 
in the hands of local men; this is especially 
true when there is a man of ability, per- 
severance, sincerity and similar sterling 
qualities at the head of the business. More 
utilities suffer from neglect than over- 
zealousness. 

“A general rule may be based upon the 
success of the business. If it is satisfac- 
tory, no change is necessary; if not, cen- 


tralized management may be the solution.” 
* * * * 

There is wisdom in the comment that 

the present drift is towards mergers and 

centralization, and also in the intimation 


that the pendulum is 
likely to start swing- 
ing in the opposite 
direction. Big business wants to grow 
bigger, but there are signs that the govern- 
ment is watching events, and is still sensi- 
tive when the words “trusts” and “mon- 
opoly” appear in resolutions and in press 
editorials. 

The Armour-Morris packing merger 
seems to have hit a snag; the Federal 
Trade Commission has been investigating 
charges of monopoly and unfair compe- 
tition against moving picture magnates, 
kodak manufacturers, lumber concerns and 
oil companies, while the government law- 
suits have been revived against the Har- 
vester combine, the linseed oil trust and 
others accused of monopolistic tendencies. 

* * * * 

Some observers of the mergers and con- 
solidations in the public utility field—and 
this includes the telephone business—have 
been puzzled as to why the government 
ownership advocates and the trust-busters 
have not raised a howl and tried to pre- 
vent such developments. 

It is said that the government ownership 
leaders are watching the consolidations 
with satisfaction, believing that the more 
mergers there are among public utilities 
the more easily government ownership 
can be eventually secured, and probably the 
sooner. 

According to this theory when centrali- 
zation reaches a certain point it will be 
much easier to convince the public that 
such huge combinations of capital controll- 
ing the utilities are altogether too big and 


should be taken over by the people. If 
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there is anything to this conjecture, it 
would seem to be about time to start the 
pendulum swinging the other way. 
*x* * %* x 
Level-headed business men are agreed 


that government ownership of utilities 


would be disastrous. Some of the wisest 


leaders of the railroad unions are opposed ® 


to public ownership of the roads. On every 
hand we hear that the best kind of public 
ownership is customer-ownership, and 
there is a heap of sense in that. 

The Independent telephone field fur- 
nishes many striking examples of what 
local ownership and control can accom- 
plish. The “home” company was the pio- 
neer in the “customer-owner” movement 
which we hear so much about today. 


* * * x 


The writer on “Competent Management” 
asks the question: “Why are not all loral- 
ly-controlled 


utilities successful?” His 


answer may strike a responsive chord in 
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the heart of the telephone manager who 
has a board of directors that think bricks 


can be made without straw, so we quote it: 


“Why are not all locally-controlled ‘utili- 
ties successful? Generally because those 
running the business don’t measure up 
to the job. The reason is plain; either the 
position needs a $5,000 man and pays him 
$2,500, or he is held down by meddlesome 
or stingy directors and carries on his 
shoulders the burden of antagonism and 
debt inherited from previous years, with 
no means provided by which he can get 
rid of it. 

“He knows that he should spend more 
money for things that will benefit his 
company, but he can’t get it. Between the 
devil and the deep sea, popular prejudice 
and his directors, it is hardly to be won- 
dered that many have lost heart and sagged 
into the easy way with a discouraged ’ish- 
gabibble’ and a mental reservation that 
‘some day’ they will rise up in their wrath 
and demand that the things be done at 
once that should be done. 


“But tomorrow never comes and cen- 
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tralized management steps in; the business 
then prospers somewhat more. But neither 
the local nor foreign management have yet 
realized the practical importance of taking 
their troubles to the people and of insisting 
on being treated like other businesses, so 
that they can afford to provide a service 
more nearly up to what it should be, and 
pay their employes enough to attract and 
hold ‘the best class obtainable. 

“A director who fondly imagines he is 
shrewd enough to engage a $10,000 man- 
ager for $2,500 and get $25,000 worth of 
benefit out of him has much to learn, if he 
has the capacity to learn anything.” 

* * * * 

Nine times out of ten the local manage- 
ment is more likely to be alive to the im- 
portance of “taking its troubles to the 
people,” and creating good will, than is 


the foreign management. Experience 
shows that the home company is in closer 
touch with its patrons, and consequently 
cn better terms with the community served, 
than is the utility whose earnings go to 


distant stockholders. 


Depreciation—Practical Methods 


Here Is an Article for the Telephone Manager Who Has Become Somewhat 
Confused Regarding the Setting Up of Depreciation Reserve—Two Prac- 
tical Methods Which May Be Used in Arriving at a Rate of Depreciation 


By Fred C. Mendeck 


Commercial Superintendent, Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Whittier, Calif. 


There is much said and written on the 
subject of depreciation; so much that the 
average telephone man does not know what 
to do except to make unscientific and 
erroneous guesses at it. He reads about 
it, he asks questions about it, but the 
answer leaves him more confused. 

I have read every book, every magazine, 
every bulletin, and every commission re- 
port available dealing with the subject of 
depreciation as applied to telephone indus- 
tries. I have studied the subject from a 
telephone standpoint with all the diligence 
one could apply. The conclusions which I 
have been able to form from this study 
constitute the theme of this article. 

The Three Viewpoints. 

various authorities giving their 
opinions on the subject we may conclude 
that there are three viewpoints as to the 
purpose of depreciation: (1) That of the 
engineers. (2) That of the accountants. 
(3) That of the investors. 

The engineer’s viewpoint establishes de- 
preciation for appraisal purposes. The ac- 
countant’s viewpoint sets up depreciation 
in order that proper adjustments to profit 
and loss may be made. The investor’s 
viewpoint fixes the purpose of depreciation 
in order that the investment will not be 
impaired through wasting assets. 


From 


But from the various state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
we find that a fourth viewpoint exists— 
that of the public. The public requires 
that its service must not be impaired, that 
the company’s plant and equipment must 
be kept in normal working condition. 

It, therefore, requires a depreciation re- 
serve to be set up for taking care of the 
expense of depreciation. In other words, 
the purpose of setting up a depreciation 
reserve is to finance replacements and re- 
tirements due to wear and tear, obsoles- 
cence and inadequacy. 

A telephone company cannot set up a de- 
preciation reserve based on any one of 
these viewpoints alone. It must take all of 
them into consideration in fixing its prac- 
tice or policy in its accounting for the de- 
preciation reserve. If a telephone com- 
pany fixes its depreciation policy based on 
these four viewpoints, it will be certain to 
have an appropriate reserve—and it will 
be in position to substantiate any claim it 
may make in a hearing before a commis- 
sion, for a commission will recognize at 
once the correctness of such a basis. 

We come now to the question of the 
rate of depreciation. If a reserve is to be 
set up by charging operating expense with 
an annual rate, we must have some intel- 


ligent way of doing it. The rate taken by 
telephone companies varies from 4 per cent 
to 8 per cent, but very few companies can 
substantiate the rate they use by authentic 
records. 

Any rate used is, at its best, only an esti- 
mate, but there is a way of making the 
estimate satisfactory to all concerned and 
indisputable. It cannot, however, be done 
by borrowing some other company’s rate. 
Each company must determine its own rate 
of depreciation from its own experience. 

Three Important Factors. 

There are three important factors in- 
vclved in determining the rate of deprecia- 
tion. These factors are: The wearing 
value, the service life and salvage value. 

The wearing value is the difference be- 
tween the original cost and salvage value. 
The original cost of the plant element is 
the only known factor. 

The service life (or probable life) and 
the salvage value must be established by 
the company from its records. 
or probable life of a unit of plant elements 
is meant the length of time in years a given 
unit renders satisfactory service in a given 
capacity, and has no relation to physical 
life. 

A 25-foot pole may have a physical life 
of 15 years, but a service life of only six 
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or seven years, for it may become inade- 
quate to carry the load of open wire neces- 
sary, or tree conditions may interfere, in 
which cases a 30 or 35-foot pole must 
take the place of the 25-foot pole. 

In determining the life of the property 
two theories are applicable to telephone 
property: One, the “straight-line theory” ; 
the other, the “composite life theory.” 

It may be well here to distinguish be- 
tween “theory” and “method.” The “the- 
ory” carefully prepares the analysis in de- 
tail of a phenomenon or problem. From 
this analysis we may collect our data in a 
systematic way, and by means of graphs 
or mathematical processes we may arrive 
at a series of facts which establish a law 
or formula. From this law or formula we 
determine a “method” or rule for making 
computations. 

Again we must distinguish between 
“method” and “practice” or “policy.” The 
method by which a company calculates its 
annual depreciation charge does not in any 
sense indicate the company’s practice of 
accounting. 

It may use the sinking-fund formula as 
a mathematical device for estimating the 
annual depreciation charge, but it does not 
have to set up a sinking fund because it 
uses that formula. On the other hand, it 
may use the straight-line formula for esti- 
mating the amount of annual depreciation, 
and it may set up a sinking fund with the 
amount so determined. 

Straight Line Theory. 

In the “straight-line” theory it is main- 
tained that the amount of depreciation of 
the tangible property due to the various 
causes should be “evenly distributed over 
the service life of the property.” The cost 
of the property less salvage is divided by 
the number of years in service life, thus 
setting up equal annual installments as a 
depreciation charge. 

If the problem is plotted on cross-section 
paper and the codrdinates measured by 
values taken from the records, the points 
so fixed by the codrdinates will lie in the 
path of a curve. 
a graph. 


This curve is known as 


Any graph when properly drawn can be 
integrated, and this integration gives the 
law on which a theory is built. If a graph 
is a straight line fixed by known values 
and this graph is integrated, you have your 
“straight-line method.” If the curve is not 
a straight line, it partakes of the nature of 
the compound interest curve, and you have 
your “sinking-fund method.” 

But this concise explanation of the man- 
ner in determining a method is rather tech- 
nical, and too laborious for an ordinary 
telephone accountant or manager. It re- 
quires mathematical skill and training that 
the average telephone man does not possess. 
The brief explanation is given merely to 
call the reader’s attention to the fact that 
the so-called “straight-line method” and 
“sinking-fund method” are juggled, in 
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every-day parlance, the jugglers overlook- 
ing entirely the bases upon which these 
methods of computing depreciation are 
fixed. ; 

So far as the 


“c 


straight-line method” is 
concerned we can get equally accurate re- 

















‘Each Company,” Says Mr. Mendeck, ‘‘Must 
Determine Its Own Fate of Depreciation 
from Its Own Experience.’”” Read 
How He Advocates Doing It. 
sults from the following method of de- 
termining probable service life of plant 
elements. The method is purely arith- 
metical and anyone can apply it, the only 
requirement being that the company has 
the necessary plant records to work from. 
The record required is some form of 
plant ledger that gives the number of units 
in service at the beginning of each year, 
the number retired during each year, the 
salvage value at time of retirement, and 
the total original cost. From this data it 
will be an easy matter to compute a 

weighted average of service life. 
Let us confine ourselves to something 
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of poles retired during the year; (E) the 
salvage value for retired poles; (F) the 
number of poles in service at the end of 
the year. 

January 1 of each successive year is the 
earlier, and December 31, 1920, is the later 
focal date. The later focal date is fixed; 
the earlier is variable. The time between 
January 1, 1914, and January 1, 1921, is 
seven years. The total number of poles 
retired in the seven years is 1,750, as shown 
in Column (D). 

Reckoning from January 1, 1914, to 
December 31, 1920, the ratio of the num- 
ber of poles retired to the number in 
service January 1, 1914, is 1,750/2,000= 
87.5 per cent. 

If 87.5 per cent of poles in service is re- 
tired in seven years, in one year there is 
retired 87.5/7 =12.5 per cent. Hence, the 
service life of 2,000 poles in service Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, would be eight years. 

Now, reckoning from January 1, 1915, 
there were retired 1,550 poles, and the 
1915, was 
2,000. The ratio of the number of poles 
retired to the number in service January 
1, 1915, is 1,550/2,000 =77.5 per cent. 

If 77.5 per cent of poles in service is re- 
tired in six years, in one year there is re- 
tired 77.5/6=12.9 per cent, or approxi- 
mately 13 per cent. Hence, the service life 
of 2,000 poles is approximately eight years. 

Next reckoning from January 1, 1916, 
to December 31, 1920, there were retired 
1,150 poles, and the number of poles in 
service January 1, 1916, was 2,000. The 
ratio of the number of poles retired to the 
number of poles in service is 1,150/2,000= 
57.5 per cent. 


number in service January 1, 


If 57.5 per cent is retired in five years, 
in one year there is retired 11.5 per cent. 
Hence, the service life of 2,000 poles in 
this group is approximately nine years. 

Reckoning from January 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1920, there were retired 900 
poles, and the number of poles in service 
January 1, 1917, was 2,050. The ratio of 








very definite. We wish to compute the the number of poles retired to the number 
(B) (C) —Retirements— (F) 
(A) Poles Setduring (D) (E) In service 
January 1. in service. year No. poles. Salvage. December 31. 
ae eee 2,000 200 200 $ 500.00 ‘ 
ee 2,000 400 400 1,200.00 2,000 
0 re 2,000 300 250 600.00 2,050 
he Ov ek as den 2,050 400 350 350.00 2,100 
eee 2,100 100 100 400.00 2,100 
errs 2,100 100 50 60.00 2,150 
awash ansads 2,150 410 400 500.00 2,160 
eer 2,160 “s wale § .seneans ink 
pee 1,910 1,750 $3,610.00 











Data Compiled from the Plant Ledger and Used in Computing the Service Life of Poles. 


service life of our poles. From our plant 
ledger ‘we can set up the accompanying 
table. 

Column (A) is January 1 of each year 
listed: (B) the number of poles in serv- 
ice on January 1; (C) the total number of 
poles set during the year; (D) the number 


of poles in service January 1, 1917, is 
900/2,050 = 44 per cent approximately. 

If 44 per cent is retired in four years, 
in one year there is retired 11 per cent. 
Hence the service life in this group of 
2,050 poles is nine years. 
reckon 


Proceeding in like manner to 
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from January 1, 1918, January 1, 1919, and 
January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920, we 
find the service life of poles in each group 
respectively to be 12 years, 9 years and 6 
years. ; 

Now applying the principles of general 
average for each of the seven groups above 
we complete our problem as follows: 


No. in group. Life. Products. 
2,000 X 8= 16,000 
2,000 X 8= 16,000 


2,000 X 9= 18,000 
2,050 X 9= 18,450 
2,100 X 12= 25,200 
2,100 X 9= 18,900 
2,150 X 6= 12,900 
14,400 125,450 
125,450 =- 14,400=8.71 years, or ap- 


proximately 9 years. This is the weighted 
average of service life of all poles taken 
from actual experience. 

A like procedure can be taken for com- 
puting the percentage of salvage as shown 
in Column E of the table, the values being 
taken from the plant records. 

Having thus found the service life of 
poles and the percentage of salvage value, 
we proceed to determine the service life 
and salvage for all other plant elements. 
Anyone who knows ordinary arithmetic can 
do the work as it has been explained. The 
only special requirement is the plant ledger 
from which to build up the tables in the 
manner shown. From an_6 arithmetical 
standpoint the method is correct, and it is 
simple. 

Suppose now that we should find the 
percentage of salvage to be 43 per cent on 
the poles, the life being nine years. Then 
(100 — 43)/9=6% per cent, the rate of 
depreciation for poles. 

We do the same with all other plant 
elements. After we have thus determined 
the rate for each plant element, we com- 
pute the annual depreciation charge on 
each. The total will be the amount of 
annual depreciation for the entire plant. 
The ratio of this annual amount to the 
total depreciable property will be the rate 
of depreciation on a straight-line basis. 

Composite Life Theory. 

The second theory applicable to tele- 
phone property is that known as the “com- 
posite life theory.” When a _ telephone 
company does not have plant records avail- 
able to determine the probable or estimated 
service life as has been explained, it can 
resort to the “composite life theory” for 
finding the probable life of its plant as a 
whole. 

It would be impracticable here to enter 
iato a general discussion of the formula 
for “composite life.” Most of the readers 
would not understand it. It is the purpose 
of this article to explain to the average 
telephone man how to use the composite 
life formula rather than to show the 
mathematical technique with which it is 
developed. 

By composite life we mean the time re- 
quired for the annual depreciation charge 
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to amount to the wearing value of the 
plant as a whole, when the annual charge 
is compounded annually at an assumed rate. 

The formula in its simplest form is as 
follows: 


r+i 
(1 +1)2=——— 


n in the formula is the years of com- 
posite life; i is any rate of interest at 
which the annual charge is compounded; 
r is any assumed straight line rate of de- 
preciation. 

Now let us suppose that our accounting 
records are so indefinite that we cannot 
establish the service life by the straight 
line method as explained in this article. 
But we must have a method that a com- 
mission will accept. We must satisfy them 
that, if we cannot use the straight-line 
method, the next method resorted to will 
give equally satisfactory results. The com- 
posite life formula will do the trick. 

It does not matter what the value of 
your plant is; it does not matter what its 
condition is. The rates you assumy will 
give you the results, for the assumption of 
r depends upon the condition of the plant. 

Suppose we assume a rate of 4 per cent 
compound interest (i), and a rate of depre- 
ciation of 5 per cent (r). If we substitute 
these values in the formula, we have 


05+ .04 .09 


(1.04)"= > 
05 05 


or, 1.800 (A). 
Next, assume that the rate of deprecia- 
tion is 6 per cent (r). 
Then 
06+ .04 .10 
(1.04)* =—____ > _, 


06 .06 
or, 1.666 (B). 


If we refer to a table of compound in- 
terest under 4 per cent until we reach the 
nearest value to 1.800 (A) we find n equals 
15 years. Now find under 4 per cent the 
nearest value to 1.666 (B), then under n 
we find 13 years. If we take half the sum 
of these values as an average, we get 14 
years as the composite life of our plant. 

Since the composite life theory considers 
the entire plant as a single unit, the 
original cost of which is the total invest- 
ment, the salvage value is taken usually 
at 15 per cent to 30 per cent, depending 
upon the condition in which the company 
keeps the plant. If we determine the com- 
posite life as 14 years and assume a sal- 
vage value of 20 per cent, then the rate of 
depreciation would be (100—20) + 14= 
5.71 per cent. 

This rate applied to the total investment 
of depreciable property would give the 
annual depreciation charge. This rate, 
5.71 per cent, applied to the total depre- 
ciable property, will accumulate the same 
reserve as 5.46 per cent compounded at 4 
per cent on 80 per cent of the total prop- 
erty as wearing value. 

The method for determining composite 
life as I have explained it here is in ac- 
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cordance with good authority, and the re. 
sults will be very close to any engineer’s 
figures which he determines by inspection, 


Conclusion—Summary. 


In presenting the two methods of de- 
termining the rate of depreciation for tele- 
phone companies, I have been as brief as 
possible to avoid confusion. 

To explain the two methods in detail and 
give the proofs with graphs and mathe- 
matical analysis would make a complete 
volume. The purpose of this article is to 
help the accountants and managers of the 
smaller telephone companies to understand 
depreciation, and to help them find a way 
by which they can establish their practice 
or policy regarding depreciation and at 
the same time satisfy the commissions. 

If your records are indefinite and in- 
complete, so that you have to guess at the 
rate of depreciation, use the composite life 
theory. The formula as presented here 
can be used by anyone. The result will be 
acceptable, because it can be substantiated 
by good authority. It is based upon the 
investment turnover rather than the equip- 
ment turnover. 

We should bear in mind that the phe- 
nomenon called depreciation has been in 
existence forever, but an attempt at solv- 
ing the problem was begun only a com- 
paratively few years ago. At the present 
time there is no generally accepted solu- 
tion of the problem; that is, a solution 
accepted from a mathematical standpoint. 

There are several groups of accountants 
and engineers, each group appatently cling- 
ing to a different theory or viewpoint as 
regards depreciation. It is pretty generally 
admitted, however, that there is no definite 
solution to the problem as to the amount 
of depreciation. It is generally agreed upon 
that it must be left to the individual com- 
pany to determine its own rate of deprecia- 
tion and furnish the proof of its findings. 
If its proof has some degree of intelli- 
gence and scientific procedure, it is bound 
to be accepted. 

From a commission standpoint, the 
essential thing is that a depreciation re- 
serve is set up, and that the amount charged 
to operating expense annually is sufficient. 
It does not make so much difference as 
to what method is used in estimating de- 
preciation so long as the method is ap- 
plicable to telephone properties, and the 
method has sufficient proof or authority 
back of it to make it really scientific. 

The causes of depreciation in general 
may be classified as primary and second- 
ary: The primary causes always being wear 
and tear, obsolescence, inadequacy and ex- 
traordinary casualties for all classes of in- 
dustry; the secondary causes being special 
cases in each individual business. The 
secondary causes are many and they have 
a tendency to greatly affect the amount of 
depreciation. 


As regards the telephone business, among 
the secondary causes may be found in- 
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competence, indifference, procrastination, 
extravagance, etc., to an indefinite list. 
These all have a tendency to influence serv- 
ice life or condition. Local atmospheric 
conditions, soil conditions, public spirit, 
civic pride, state and county highway im- 
provements—all have a tendency to greatly 
affect the rate of depreciation. 

In many cases the secondary causes oper- 
ate more effectively than the primary 
causes. As an instance, one manager may 
be very economical. He employs the best 
plant men he can get. He gets a long 
service life out of his plant. Another 
manager may take the same plant. He is 
extravagant when it comes to trying out 
new plant ideas of his own, and very eco- 
nomical when it comes to selecting main- 
tenance and construction men—so much so 
that he keeps incompetent men on the job. 
As a result, he gets only half the service 
life that the former manager obtained. 

Because of these secondary causes that 
influence the rate of depreciation, it is im- 
possible for any commissicn to say that a 
telephone company’s rate shall be 5 per 
cent or 6 per cent or any other percentage. 
They do not know the conditions. It is a 
problem strictly up to the company itself 
to handle. 

The two methods outlined in this article 
for determining the rate of depreciation 
will hold good for all practical purposes. 
They will give virtually the same results 
as the more elaborate methods that an en- 
gineer would use. They are as scientific, 
but simple enough so that one needs to 
know only arithmetic to do the work. In 
fact, they are the elaborate methods of the 
engineer reduced to simplicity for the 
benefit of those who do not know mathe- 
matics beyond elementary arithmetic. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize the 
necessity of fixing the three important 
factors—wearing value, service life and 
salvage value. Determine these from your 
records by the straight-line method as ex- 
plained hefein. If this is impossible, use 
the composite life formula. 


District Meeting of Up-State Tele- 
phone Association of New York. 


The district meeting held by the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York 
at Vernon, N. Y., on June 23 was one 
of the most successful gatherings of the 
season. Telephone operators are taking 
such an intense interest in the schools that 
are being held coincident with the meet- 
ings for the managers, that the girls are 
now in the majority at all of the con- 
ferences. 

The morning session was under the 
direction of J. G. Ihmsen, Albany, vice- 
president and general manager of the asso- 
ciation. In his opening address Mr. Ihm- 
sen adhered strictly to practical sugges- 
tions, and confined his remarks to the 
plant, traffic and commercial requirements 
of the smaller companies. 
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WHAT IS LUCK? 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Luck! What do you call luck? 


luck in all my life.” 


I overheard this remark the other day in a café where I was enjoying the 
first raspberries of the season. They were big, black and juicy, and were 15 


cents a dish. 


1 looked up, expecting to see a poor creature with some disfigurement, 
and—would you believe it?—there sat a very good-looking girl, eating big, 
black, juicy raspberries like those I had. 

I felt sorry for the girl, but I felt more sorry that those raspberries had 
to come to such a thankless end, after growing into such a state of perfection. 
When I thought of the months the sunshine, the rain, and old Mother Earth 
had worked to grow those big, black, juicy raspberries into such delicious 
morsels, I felt how lucky I was to live where they grew. 

No! She jabbed away at them with her 
fork and several of them rolled off her dish onto the floor. Her bad state of 
She said that nothing tasted good. 

From the conversation which I overheard, I concluded that most of her 

bad luck was her good luck in disguise. What she needs is a good jolt of 


Was she enjoying the berries? 


mind had put her taste out of order. 


some kind. 


Once upon a time there lived an old grumbler. 
One day he was sitting on the front porch with his wife. He told her he 
wished he could die and be done with the world. 

Just then, a brick fell off the roof and landéd right on top of his head. 
He was terror stricken, as he did not see what hit him. He thought the 
Lord was going to take him at his word, so he fell on his knees and cried: 


“Oh, Lord, I was just joking.” 


So it is that we do not know how fortunate we are until something 
happens to show what our real situation is. Good luck is merely the result of 
It’s those who slight their work and do the 
least possible for whatever the remuneration may be who are “unlucky”’— 


doing well what we have to do. 


that’s their idea of it. 


A. H. Fox, Albany, division engineer of 
the New York Telephone Co., read the 
principal paper at the morning session. 
Mr. Fox covered, in detail, many features 
of plant work in a very instructive and 
interesting manner. He dwelt at some 
length upon electrical interference from 
high-tension power circuits in parallel 
with talking circuits of the telephone com- 
pany. Among other things, Mr. Fox ad- 
vised against the use of grounded circuits 
for telephone lines wherever possible, and 
suggested cooperation with the power com- 
panies in routing the power circuits. 

Luncheon was served at the Sconondoa 
Inn at one o’clock to the 35 visitors, and 
was a very enjoyable affair. 

The afternoon session was taken up with 
discussions on toll methods, financial mat- 
ters and connecting company relations with 
the Bell system. 

Fred C. Smith, manager of the Vernon 
Telephone Co., acted as chairman of the 
meeting and was successful in bringing 
out enthusiastic discussion upon all of 
the subjects that were introduced. 

The operators’ school was conducted 
by Miss Lillian A. Vavasour and, as usual, 
the girls were well pleased with the result 
of their conference. 


— 
ur 


I have never had any luck but bad 


Nothing pleased him. 
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The manufacturing interests were rep- 
resented by J. T. Barrett, Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester; 
H. D. Hurlburt and R. B. Miles, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co.; and D. C. 
McKee, Cook Electric Co. 

The managers and operators present 
represented the following companies : 

Central Square Telephone Co., Central 
Square; A. Farnett Telephone Co., Ca- 
millus; Rural Telephone Co., Holland 
Patent; Sherburne Telephone Co., Sher- 
burne; Vernon Telephone Co., Vernon; 
Earlville Telephone Co., Earlville. 

West Winfield Telephone Co., West 
Winfield; Black River Telephone Co., 
Lowville; Madison Mutual Telephone Co., 
Oriskany Falls; and Richmond Brewer 
Telephone Co., Munnsville. 


P. P. Rogers Sells Orange City, 
Towa, Exchange to W. L. Agee. 
P. P. Rogers, owner of the Interurban 

Telephone Co., of Orange City, Iowa, has 

sold the business to W. L. Agee, of Albia, 

Iowa, manager of the Albia Home Tele- 

phone Co. 

Mr. Rogers will operate the exchange 
for the new owner until August 1 when 

Mr. Agee expects to take it over. 








Some Ideas for Developing Business 


How to Stage a Birthday Celebration That Will ‘““Go Over Big’’—Utilizing 
Been Successfully Used in Other Lines to Keep the 


Means Which Have 
Company Before the 


A great many department stores and re- 
tail stores of other types make a big thing 
each year of putting on anniversary events 
during which special stunts attract crowds, 
while bargain offerings and other events 
increase sales quite largely. In fact, with 
‘ many department stores the birthday an- 
niversary week marks the biggest week’s 
business of the entire year. 

Now there is no reason in the world why 
the telephone company could not make an 
equally big thing of observing its own 
birthday anniversary and there is no rea- 
son why the company could not make such 
an anniversary event bring in a lot of new 
business. 

Let us see what could be done along 
this line by the alert telephone company 
and just how the company could cash in 
on the event to the utmost. 

Let us suppose that the company de- 
‘termines to give an entire week to the 
event. The first step then would be to 
announce the date of the event and to 
further inform the public of some of the 
special things which would be put on by 
the telephone company during the week. 

This informing of the public of the 
coming anniversary event could be done 
by means of advertisements in the local 
newspapers, direct mail advertising sent 
out to all the telephone users in the city, 
and news stories in the news columns of 
the local papers. Such publicity would be 
sufficient in itself to receive a lot of atten- 
tion and arouse interest in the affair. 

The next step would be to prepare for 
a number of affairs during the week which 
would not only be appropriate but which 
would be interesting to the public and con- 
structive from the viewpoint of the tele- 
phone company. 

Some of the events which might be 
staged by the telephone company during 
the week could be these: 

1. A general reception to the public on 
the evenings of the week, during which all 
the visitors to the company’s exchange 
would be taken through the plant and 
shown just how the switchboards are op- 
erated and so on. 

2. The distribution of carnations to all 
the visitors to the company’s exchange 
during the week, or the distribution of 
some other sort of souvenirs. 

3. Unique and interesting displays in 
the company’s offices and in ‘its windows 
during the week, of old-time and present 
telephone apparatus, and old-time adver- 
tisements and literature issued by the com- 
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pany, old-time letter heads and business 
stationery of one sort and another and 
so on. 

4. A display, during the week, on the 
walls of the company’s office of a large 
number of photographs of the plant as it 
is at the present time, as it was in the early 
days of the company’s existence, and 
photographs, too, of the employes at the 


present time, former employes, special 








GROWING BIGGER. 


You grow only through expression. 
Expression is acting, thinking, talking, 
or doing. 

Every time you think, every time you 
talk, every time you do something with 
your hands, if you do it well, if you do 
it as well as you know how, you grow 
a little bit. 

Nearly all your business life is spent 
in meeting people, finding out what they 
want and getting it to them. 

Now if you do the thing as well as 
you know how each time, you are going 
to grow bigger and better and more 
valuable, just as sure as you live.— 
Graphica. 








events staged various 


by the company, 
phases of the company’s work. 

5. A display on the walls of the com- 
pany’s offices of charts showing interesting 
things about the company’s work in a way 
that will be easily comprehended by all of 
the people who visit the plant during the 
week. Some of the things thus depicted 
should be the growth of the company, the 
biggest day’s traffic in its history, the long 
distance lines which are most heavily used 
by the company’s patrons, the probable 
extent of the company’s business in five 
and ten years from now based on the way 
the city is growing and the way the com- 
pany’s business is growing, the localities of 
the city from which the most numerous 
requests for new telephones are coming, 
and all that sort of thing. 

6. The staging of a big party for all 
of the employes of the plant, either in the 
company’s offices or in some convenient 
hall, and the arranging of this party in 
relays so that all of the employes would 
get a chance to attend the affair. At this 
party there should be addresses by some of 
the prominent people of the city commend- 
ing the company for its progressiveness 
and all that sort of thing. There should 
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Public, Create Friendly Feeling and Increase Business 


also be addresses by some of the employes 
and music rendered by some of the em- 
ployes, or other entertainment. 

The big idea behind this party would be 
two-fold: First, the event would have the 
effect of bettering the morale of all the 
employes, making them feel that the com- 
pany was sure a live-wire proposition and 
that it was a splendid concern to work 
for, and it would make all employes take 
a deeper interest in their work and feel 
more enthusiastic about it. Second, it 
would result in the company getting some 
splendid publicity in the daily newspapers 
as, of course, the papers would write up 
the event and give considerable promi- 
nence to the story in view of the great in- 
terest being taken by the public generally 
in the company’s anniversary celebration. 

7. The staging of a party 
pany’s offices for some one or 
leading business men’s clubs of the city. 
For instance, the company could put on a 
party for the Rotary Club at which all the 
members of the club would be banqueted 
with the telephone operators serving the 
meal. This could be followed by an inspec- 
tion of the plant under the guidance of 
some of the officials and employes of the 
company. 


in the com- 
more of the 


This sort of a party would also be two- 
fold: In the first place it would tend to 
make the business men of the city feel a 
greater and more enthusiastic interest in 
the telephone company and this, of course, 
would tend to cut down complaints and 
make the business run along more smooth- 
ly. And in the second place it would give 
the company splendid publicity as the local 
newspapers would play the affair up and 
make a big thing of it and as the members 
of the club would talk about the company’s 
enterprise and praise the company and all 
that sort of thing. 

8. The staging of special demonstra- 
tions during the week of the operation of 
private branch exchanges with explana- 
tions showing just how the use of a pri- 
vate branch exchange is a splendid thing 
for the business house and just how any 
business house which is doing a consider- 
able amount of business but which doesn’t 
have a private branch exchange, could in- 
stall such an exchange to splendid advan- 
tage. 

Of course, behind all this should be the 
idea of getting as much more business as 
possible during the week. And so the 
company should plan to stage some inten- 
sive selling campaigns during the week on 
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the selling of private branch exchanges 
and on getting more business firms to use 
the long distance lines of the company 
more extensively. 

The demonstration of the use of the pri- 
vate branch exchange would be a big help 
to the company’s representatives in arous- 
ing the interest of business firms in this 
phase of the company’s business and dur- 
ing the week it should be a comparatively 
simple matter to get the executives of 
business houses which should have private 
branch exchanges, to come to the com- 
pany’s office and look at the demonstra- 
tion and hear about the use of private 
branch exchanges and all that sort of 
thing. And because of the general inter- 
est aroused in the telephone company by 
reason of its birthday anniversary it should 
be a comparatively simple matter to get 
more business houses interested, during 
the week, in the proposition of using long 
distance lines more extensively in their 
businesses. 
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All of this would be a splendid thing for 
the company in getting more business. 
And it would also be a splendid thing for 
the company in pepping up all the em- 
ployes, getting new life into the whole 
business and helping things along gen- 
erally. 

There’s nothing like an event of the sort 
outlined here to get all the employes up 
and shouting for the company and to 
get them to take a deeper interest in the 
company and in one another and, in this 
way, to become better employes who will 
serve the public more successfully and be 
a bigger asset to the company. So it is 
evident that a birthday celebration of this 
sort would mean a tremendous lot to the 
company in bettering the morale of the 
employes, in addition to the other advant- 
ages derived from it. 

It wouldn’t be such a very difficult 
proposition to get up such an anniversary 
event and to put it over to a big success. 
And the results would be worth all the 
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time and effort put forth in the propo- 
sition. 

Put over a birthday celebration for your 
company at the next opportunity. 


Lineman Braved Fire, Flood and 

Wreckage to Restore Service. 

Charles Rider, of Guthrie, Okla., a line- 
man in the employ of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., distinguished himself 
in restoring telephone service across the 
Cimarron River north of Guthrie at the 
time of the Santa Fe wreck and oil fire 
recently. 

The gasoline tank cars in the train that 
went through the bridge exploded and the 
fire soon destroyed the Denison-Newton 
toll lead carrying 17 circuits. Rider went 
six miles up the river and procured a 
boat and then crossed the swollen and 
blazing stream close to one of the blaz- 
ing cars and re-established communica- 
tion with an interruption of service of 
less than six hours. 


Vermont’s Telephone Convention 


Program of Annual Convention of Telephone Association of Vermont In- 
cluded Managers’ and Plant Conference and Operators’ Conference—Service 
and Importance of Making and Keeping Friends in Community Featured 


The Telephone Association of Vermont 
closed its third annual convention at the 
Van Ness House, Burlington, Friday aft- 
ernoon, June 29, after two days of busi- 
ness meetings, addresses and get-to-gether 
gatherings. 

The officers for the year were elected 
at the business meeting held Friday morn- 
ing, these elections being the same as those 
last year, as follows: C. D. Cushing, of 
Bethel, president; C. L. Spear, of West 
Corinth, vice-president; C. L. Ovitt, of 
Enosburg Falls, secretary-treasurer; and 
F. H. Cheshmore, of Jonesville, auditor. 

The seven directors elected were also 
the same as those of last year. They are: 
C. D. Cushing of Bethel, F. H. Cheshmore 
of Jonesville, A. W. Foote of Middlebury, 
C. L. Spear of West Corinth, F. W. Story 
of Boston, Mass., M. W. Hicks of Gran- 
ville, N. Y., and C. L. Ovitt of Enosburg 
Falls. 

In the absence of President C. D. Cush- 
ing, the meeting was opened with Vice- 
President C. L. Spear of West Corinth 
presiding. M. W. Hicks, of the Granville 
Telephone Co., Granville, N. Y., was called 
to the chair and made brief remarks on 
“Why Are We Here?” 

The managers’ and plant conference was 
in charge of C. J. Knickerbocker, superin- 
tendent of plant, Granville Telephone Co. 
F. E. Waring of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Boston office, 
gave an interesting talk on plant account- 
ing and depreciation, followed by a dis- 


cussion lasting until 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, with a short intermission for lunch. 

F. W. Story and W. F. Davis of the 
Boston office of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., discussed stand- 
ardization in a way which greatly inter- 
ested the telephone people. 

A first aid demonstration was given un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. W. Bullock 
of Boston. Those who took part in this 
demonstration were: R. W. Rush of New- 
port, C. E. Reynolds of Bellows Falls and 
F. W. Coffey of Burlington, with Thomas 
Foley of Burlington as the subject of the 
demonstration. 

This was followed by a visit to the op- 
erating room of the local exchange of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

At 7:30 o'clock the telephone people 
gathered for the banquet in Hotel Ver- 
mont. This was followed by entertainment 
consisting of picture slides of telephone 
work and special music. 

Miss Lillian A. Vavasour, chief traffic 
inspector of the Friendship Telephone Co., 
Albany, N. Y., conducted the operators’ 
conference, which was devoted to local 
problems. This conference opened at i1 :00 
and closed at about 1:00 o’clock. 

Miss Katherine Crowley, chief operator 
of the Granville Telephone Co., read a 
paper entitled “Duties of an Operator at 
a Tributary Office,” which was followed 
by a general talk by Miss Vavasour on 
operating conditions. This created a gen- 
eral discussion on the part of all oper- 


ators present, which was most valuable. 

Following the business meeting for the 
election of officers at the Friday morning 
session, Vice-President Spear turned the 
meeting over to M. W. Hicks who intro- 
duced J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Up-State Telephone 
Association of New York. 

“We are the servants of the public,” Mr. 
Ihmsen stated at the beginning of his ad- 
dress, and through the course of his talk 
he illustrated the necessity of the telephone, 
and emphasized the need for everyday im- 
provement at all local telephone exchanges 
in order to codperate with other companies 
and thereby unite the entire country in 
an efficient telephone system. 

Speaking directly to the connecting com- 
panies Mr. Ihmsen stated that the telephone 
company must give a first class service 
within its alloted territory; that is the 
least that it should do, and it is the least 
that the telephone subscribers are en- 
titled to. 

The responsibility of the connecting 
company, however, does not cease at that 
point. It is under obligation to the public 
to maintain its plant and equipment so that 
long distance communications tendered for 
transmittal to outside districts, and the 
telephone communications that are brought 
in to its exchange from neighboring states 
and distant territories may be completed in 
a manner satisfactory to the telephone» 
using public at large. 

“We want to make it as simple to call up 
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California from Vermont as it is to call 
up a party within our city limits,” he said. 
He also spoke of the magnitude of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., say- 
ing that there were now 248,895 stock- 
holders in the company and that its wires 
in use for telephone service were 36,000,000 
miles in length. 

W. A. Dutton, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Vermont, was then 
called on, and he responded with an appeal 
to the telephone men that they should work 
to the interest of the public. He also 
pointed out the relations of the public to 
the public utilities of the state and the 
duties of the public service commission 
which acts as a medium between the two 
groups. 

The telephone business is a natural mo- 
nopoly, Judge Dutton maintained. It is 
better that the community be served by 
one efficient company than to split up the 
business among other companies. It is 
dangerous, however, to turn over to any 
set of men a monopoly or control. There 
is in the human animal a yellow streak of 
selfishness which takes to itself everything 
that it can. 

There is equal need today for the pro- 
tection of the public service corporations 
against the public that there is for the pro- 
tection of the public against the corpora- 
tions. Any controlling body needs to feel 
that it stands as a buffer between the two. 

Judge Dutton told the telephone people 
that the most important man in their sys- 
tem was the “fixer’—not one who fixes 
the telephone when it is out of order, but 
the man who fixes the telephone subscriber 
when he is out of patience. The repre- 
sentative of the telephone company who can 
make and keep friends in the community is 
a valuable asset to the company. 

A luncheon and entertainment in the 
ballroom of the Van Ness hotel was sub- 
stituted for a basket picnic and baseball 
game which were abandoned on account 
of unfavorable weather. 

The second day of the telephone opera- 
tors’ conference was carried on with the 
usual spirit of codperation and the ses- 
sions were enlivened by the generous man- 
ner in which the operators participated in 
the discussions. 

Ample time was devoted to the reporting, 
passing and ticketing of long distance mes- 
sages. Correct routing over the long lines 
was explained by Miss Vavasour who was 
ably assisted by Miss Catherine Crowley, 
chief operator for the Granville Telephone 
Co., Granville, N. Y. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
operators gave a unanimous expression of 
satisfaction over the results obtained from 
the conference and also expressed the hope 
that other meetings will be held in the 
future. 

The exhibitors at the convention were: 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, represented 
by D. C. McKee. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
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cago, represented by H. D. Hurlbut and C., 
Sayer. 
National Carbon Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., represented by R. P. Tolles. 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, repre- 
sented by Geo. W. Rodormer. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y., represented by James S., 


Gibson and Charles M. Shear. 


Interstate Utilities Co. Purchases 
Potlatch Lines. 

Holdings of the Interstate Utilities Co., 
Spokane, Wash., were increased to ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 early this month 
through the purchase of the entire tele- 
phone property of the Washington-Idaho- 
Montana Railroad Co., extending from 
Potlatch to Elk River, Idaho. 

John F. Davies, president of the Inter- 
state Utilities Co., also announced that his 
company would start almost immediately 
to construct a new line between Clarkia 
and Elk River, a distance of about 15 
miles. He estimated the cost of the new 
Clarkia-Elk River connection to be between 
$10,000 and $15,000. 

The purchase of the Washington-Idaho- 
Montana Railroad Co.’s telephone service 
includes about 30 miles of pole lines be- 
tween Palouse and Elk River, with central 
operating offices at Bovill and Potlatch. 
The deal also marks the purchase of the 
third amount of important telephone prop- 
erty from Independent companies by the 
Interstate Utilities during the last few 
weeks. 

In closing the deal for the Palouse-Elk 
River service the Interstate Utilities Co. 
has gained entrance into one of the most 
promising territories in the Northwest and 
has also made itself one of the largest 
Independent companies in the United 
States, having upward toward 12,000 miles 
of telephone line in Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. 

The new line extends to the westward 
cutward limit of the greatest white pine 
forests in the United States in the Clear- 
water country, one of the most promising 
sections in this vicinity. 

In announcing that the present capital 
outlay of his company, including all recent 
purchases, amounted to approximately 
$1,500,000, President Davies stated that his 
company started in 1901 with 25 miles of 
service from St. Maries to Santa. Today 
the Interstate Utilities Co. has a telephone 
line following every railroad out from 
Spokane traveling in an easterly, northerly 
and southerly direction. 

“For the time being,” says President 
Davies, “A. M. Hammond, manager of the 
Palouse-Elk River line under the old ad- 
ministration, will remain in charge for the 
Interstate Utilities Co. Because of the 
splendid management of our new purchase 
it will not be necessary for us to expend 
any money in repairs or for new equip- 
ment. It is one of the best Independent 
lines we ever purchased.” 


Some New York Operating Ideas 


Duties and Responsibilities of ‘‘A’’ and “‘B’’ Operators—Teamwork and Co- 
operation Necessary to Success— Papers Read at the Annual Convention 
of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York Held at Rochester 


The Duties and Responsibilities of 
the “A” Operator. 

By Miss Bertha Eckard, Chief Operator, 
Oswego County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

The “A” operator is the first representa- 
tive of the company who deals with the 
stbscriber. The manner in which he is 
met has much to do with his impression of 

the company’s service. 

If her “Number, please?” is prompt, 
cheerful and alert, and her repetition of 
his numbers accurate and distinct, his 
impression Cannot be otherwise than favor- 
able. On the other hand, if after a wait 
of many seconds which seem like minutes 
to him, the operator’s voice comes to him 
in an indifferent monotone, the subscriber 
naturally does not have a good opinion of 
the service. 

Operators should always make use of 
the rising inflection in their answers and 
the stile-strip method in repeating num- 
bers to bring about the desired results. 
By so doing, the operators encourage the 
public to give their numbers in like man- 
ner and fewer wrong numbers will be the 
result. To give prompt service, the “A” 
operator should always sit facing the 
switchboard with cord in hand, and in 
offices other than those having automatic 
features, with listening key thrown. 

The “A” operator .is also responsible 
for all A-B toll traffic. Great care should 
be exercised in writing tickets, also in ob- 
taining the correct letter on party lines. 
This is a frequent complaint received at 
the commercial department—that the call 
is charged to the wrong party on the line. 

She should report regularly and punctu- 
ally at the hours assigned and in emer- 
gency calls respond promptly and willingly 
regardless of weather conditions. Very 
often in bad weather traffic is much heav- 
ier, which necessitates the “A” operator 
giving her best to her work. 

She should receive proper permission for 
any change of hours other ‘than those 
assigned, report any change in her address 
or telephone number, also report any in- 
jury she may receive while performing 
lier duties, any case of being exposed to 
contagious diseases. This is to prevent 
the disease from spreading throughout the 
force, thereby crippling the service. She 
should also give at least two weeks’ notice 
of resignation in order that the vacancy 
catised thereby may be taken care of. 

The “A” operator should be very 
prompt in reporting cases of faulty equip- 
ment and persistent complaints from the 
subscriber that they reach the wrong party 
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on a line—for instance, J instead of W— 
so that tests may be made and bells ad- 
justed. This is one of the most frequent 
complaints received by the “A” operator 
and is very annoying both to the party call- 
ing and the called party. Great care should 
be exercised in party-line ringing. 

The “A” operator has a real opportunity 
to serve the public in times of fire, flood, 
serious accident and other emergencies— 
and to her credit it can be said that she 
is seldom found wanting. The public: real- 
izes this more and more and depends upon 
her to act wisely. She should ever be 
alert for signals of distress from her sub- 
scribers and should refer such matters 
to her superior, who will see that help 
will reach them with all possible speed. 


A successful operator should at all times 
bear in mind the four characteristics 
which are most important in her work— 
“Courtesy, Codperation, 
Speed.” 


Accuracy and 


Duties and Responsibilities of the 
“B” Operator. 


By Miss Mabel Pearson, Chief Operator, 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Telephone companies are spending large 
amounts of money each year telling the 
public how to use the telephone properly. 
Demonstrating how necessary it is to have 
the mouth close to the mouthpiece of the 
telephone while talking, it has been said, 
“that for every inch the mouth is away 
from the mouthpiece, the transmission is 

lessened one mile.” 


Different companies have emphasized 
different points and used different methods 
to present their ideas to the telephone 
users. The high grade of telephone serv- 
ice throughout the country today is due 
to a large extent to the fact that the 
public has been trained to use the service 
which the operators and other employes 
have been trained to render. 


If it is necessary to educate the public, 
how much more essential it is that we edu- 
cate all of our employes. 


Did you ever observe that an employe of 
the company will sometimes go into a 
public place and ask to use the telephone? 
Not realizing the example she should set 
for the public, she will stand there with 
the telephone held at an angle or else talk 
off to one side of the mouthpiece. Tele- 
phone employes should use the telephone 
properly, of course, and help to train the 
general public in this respect. 
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How many subscribers and operators 
from the smaller exchanges know that with 
present-day telephone operating in the 
large exchanges, their calls could not be 
completed satisfactorily but for the effi- 
cient work of the “B” operator. Some 
of the more important considerations in 
obtaining satisfactory “B” work are: 

1. The “A” and long distance operators 
should first be sure they have repeated the 
correct number back to the calling sub- 
scriber or other operator, then depress the 
proper call circuit button to the “B” oper- 
ator, repeating the number slowly with 
the proper rising inflection and “Stile 
Strip” and await a trunk assignment. 

2. While waiting on the circuit, opera- 
tors must be alert to receive an order and 
allow nothing to distract their attention 
while the number is being received. 

3. A “B” operator should never assign 
a trunk until certain that she has under- 
stood the order correctly. If the call has 
been passed three times in such a manner 
that she cannot understand it, she should 
assign a trunk and refer to her super- 
visor, thereby saving her time and correct 
faulty operating. 

If, after assigning a trunk she has for- 
gotten the called number, she should con- 
nect the trunk with her supervisor. If 
the calling operator passes the code “With- 
out” following the called number, she 
should establish the connection, disregard- 
ing the busy test. 

If the calling operator passes the code 
“Collect” following the called number and 
in establishing the connection she finds a 
white dot associated with the multiple jack, 
she should refer the call to her supervisor. 

The accounting departments have ex- 
perienced considerable trouble collecting 
charges on “In” collect calls to coin boxes 
through carelessness on the part of the 
long distance operators failing to pass 
the word “collect” with the called num- 
ber, or carelessness on the part of the 
“B” operator in disregarding the multiple 
marking. 

4. The “B” operator must be coached 
to talk directly into the mouthpiece, to 
enunciate individual digits carefully and 
distinctly, using the rising inflection and 
a positive tone. It is even more important 
for “B” operators serving the long distance 
operators to enunciate more carefully. She 
should try to visualize the different calls 
as this might be some important business 
deal or an emergency call on this trunk. 

5. While the thousands and hundreds 
digits are being received, the “B” operator 
should sight or think where the proper 
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multiple bank is located, and then look 
down and sight the nearest idle trunk to 
the called line. 

Trunks should be assigned immediately 
after the number is completely passed and 
the trunk cord should be picked up before 
assigning if possible, particularly when 
cords at the ends of the positions or on 
adjacent positions are to be assigned. This 
practice aids in avoiding connections to 
wrong numbers and assigning busy trunks 
because viewed from an agle. 

6. The trunk cord should be carried 
rapidly toward the proper multiple bank, 
but the jack should be selected deliber- 
ately and carefully to avoid mis-plugging. 

7. After the trunk has been assigned 
the connection should be established be- 
fore assignment is made on another call 
even though it is necessary to test an un- 
derlined group. 

8. A double connection is frequently 
the result of the assignment of a busy 
trunk by a “B” operator. One of the 
most common causes of this fault is that 
the “B” operator, while reaching for a 
number in the multiple, receives an order 
and assigns a trunk which she thinks is 
not busy. An operator should not assign a 
trunk until she has made a visual selec- 
tion of it. 

9. When operating more than one posi- 
tion, there is always danger of assigning 
a busy trunk on an adjacent position be- 
cause of the difficulty of associating the 
trunk and the trunk-number when viewed 
at an angle. The likelihood of an error 
on this account will be reduced if the 
operator will sit between two positions 
rather than directly in front of one or 
the other. Also when assigning trunks to 
either side, insofar as it may be practical, 
considering the reach and available trunks, 
the operator should avoid assigning con- 
secutive trunks. 


10. “B” operators should themselves 
disconnect all trunks put up on their posi- 
tion to avoid cut-offs. They should be 
sure a disconnect signal and not a re-ring 
signal is displayed by improper withdraw- 
ing and inserting of the plug by an “A” 
or “IL. D” operator. To avoid cut-offs 
in the latter case, the “B” operator must 
defer disconnecting until sure that it is a 
disconnect signal. “B” operators should 
carefully associate the lamp and cord and 
trace the cord manually, if necessary, be- 
fore disconnecting. 


Cut-offs promote the wrath of the sub- 
scriber at times so that he will not allow 
us to re-establish a toll connection, or else 
he disputes the charges, thereby causing a 
loss of revenue to the company. On a 
cut-off the company always has to admit 
that it is at fault. 

11. “B” operators should pass no un- 
necessary remarks over the call circuit. 
Each assignment should be disposed of 
correctly and as quickly as possible, after 
which the “B” operator should be ready 
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tor prompt attention to the next -request 
for a trunk. . 

12. “B” operators must be on the.alert 
to detect all cases of trouble on their 
positions and report them promptly to the 
supervisor. 

13. Chief operators and _ supervisors 
should study the arrangement of circuits 
and equipment and methods under which 
“B” operators have been instructed to han- 
dle the traffic, and observe sufficiently 
often and in enough detail to be thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of their “B” 
traffic, paying especial attention to local 
conditions that may change during differ- 
ent periods of the day, also during certain 
periods of the year. 

The “B” operators should be questioned 
from time to time and made to feel that 
they are supposed to report to the super- 
visor, or possibly to the chief operator, any 
suggestions that they believe would im- 
prove the service, reduce the cost of oper- 
ation, or make the work more satisfactory 
to themselves or other operators with 
whom they come in contact while handling 
“B” traffic. 

In conclusion, I wish to again emphasize 
the importance of the particular part of 
the service rendered by the “B” operators, 
the absolute necessity of a sufficient num- 
ber of thoroughly trained “B” operators 
and the high grade of service that can be 
rendered if the “A” operators, “B” opera- 
tors, “L. D.” operators, information opera- 
tors, supervising operators, clerks and 
other traffic employes all thoroughly un- 
derstand the work they are expected to do 
and perform their various duties to the 
very best of their ability, codperating at 
all’ times with one another. 


“Teamwork and Codperation.” 


By Miss Margaret W. Gonter, Supervisor 
of Traffic, Allegany County Tele- 
phone Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 

One of the big essentials of telephone 
service is teamwork—by our girls assist- 
ing one another when the traffic is at its 
height. We have no traffic cop to hold 
back some calls until others are taken 
care of, so the only way we can over- 
come delays is by perfect teamwork. 

Let each girl listen for criticisms of our 
service from the public and report them 
to the chief operator and her associates 
that we may keep out of a rut and make 
our service better and better each year. 
To be satisfied with one’s work at all times 
is to be a rut-maker, and if we all stand 
still we make a deep rut; but to be con- 
tinually asking one’s self, “How can I 
improve my work and help my associates 
that we may put across better service each 
year?” is real constructive teamwork. 

A friendly understanding between adja- 
cent operators is absolutely necessary that 
they may be quick to seize every oppor- 


tunity to assist one another and also to- 


accept such assistance. 
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The little recreations that are planned 
for the girls, the restrooms, the music 
for dancing which the girls so thoroughly 
enjoy after their long hours of sitting at 
the. switchboard, all help them to become 
better acquainted so they will work with 
more friendly codperation. 

We all like to think that there is the 
best of friendly spirit between the girls 
who work together in an office but, even if 
two girls are bitter enemies outside of the 
office, it is up to them to do teamwork 
during their hours of duty. Think of the 
“Chicago Cubs” and their winning of the 
World’s Championship. Johnny Evers, 
the second baseman, and Joe Tinker, the 
short stop, bitterly hated each other and 
never spoke off the field—but they worked 
together in perfect harmony to win the 
championship for the Chicago Cubs. So, 
no matter what the personal feeling be- 
tween operators, we must all pull together 
for the success of our business. 

We telephone operators are salesmen— 
our goods, the Service to the Public. A 
good salesman certainly would not expect 
te sell his goods unless he approached his 
customer in a pleasing manner and with a 
genuine smile. Can we not give service 
with a smile in the voice that will make 
the customer hang up his receiver with a 
feeling of good will towards the operator 
and the company? 

A girl who gives this kind of service is 
earning her money, is a real asset to the 
company; but if she is discourteous either 
to the subscriber or to the girls of the 
office, then she is inefficient and her work 
reacts seriously on that of the others and 
on the entire service. Result: Dissatisfied 
public and lack of harmony in the office. 

Over toll circuits and trunks it is also 
necessary for operators to codperate with 
one another. This will avoid any dispute, 
for by disputing over the lines one causes 
circuit waste and delays on calls. 

The most effective codperation which 
one operator can give another is by prop- 
erly performing her own work without 
stopping to criticize or dispute. 

A spirit of friendliness between opera- 
tors, a courteous attitude on the part of 
one operator toward another and toward 
ali the other employes of the company is 
absolutely necessary if pleasant, efficient 
service is to be rendered to the public. 

To win success we must first establish 
teamwork and codperation among our- 
selves. Only in this way can we win the 
good will and codéperation of the public 
and reach the one goal—success of our 
company. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 16.—Copper—Quiet. 
Electrolytic spot and futures, 14%. Tin— 
Steady. Spot and nearby, $38.25; July, 
$38.12. Iron—Steady. No. 1 northern, 
$26.50@27.50; No. 2 northern, $26.00@ 
27.00; No. 2 southern, $25.00@27.00. Lead 
—Quiet. Spot, $6.00. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Texas Company Talks to Public 
Via Good-Looking Road Signs 
During the last year the Panhandle Tele- 

phone System, which operates several ex- 

changes in Texas, has installed over 250 

miles of No. 10 gauge copper line, in order 


vention committee of the National Electric 
Light Association has requested all major 
radio broadcasting stations in the country 
to include in their programs brief talks out- 
lining the mechanics of the method and its 
importance to human safety. Practically 




















Travelers Are Excellent Toll Prospects, So This Sign Attracts Their Attention. 


to improve the service out of its Paducah 
exchange and provide better long distance 
facilities. 

The company is by no means discontinu- 
ing its improvement work, but it did seem 
that now would be a good time to tell the 
public something about what had been done 
and how good the facilities are for talking 
to “the friends back home.” 

This was effectively done by placing road 
signs along the public highways. In pro- 
ducing the signs, the company tried to 
make them more striking than any other 
signs along the road, and the accompanying 
illustrations would seem to indicate that 
this has been accomplished. 

Determined that its service shall be of 
the best quality obtainable, the company is 
going right ahead with the extension and 
improvement of its system. During the 
next 12 months it expects to complete most 
of its present building plans, installing a 
number of metallic circuits connecting the 
different exchanges. A stockholders’ meet- 
ing has been called to decide where the 
next lines will be built this year. 


Broadcasting the Prone Pressure 
Method of Resuscitation. 


Overlooking no medium for gaining the 
Widest possible dissemination of instruction 
in the prone pressure method of resuscita- 
tion from electric shock, the accident pre- 


all of the stations have agreed to send out 
the message, or have actually done so. 

The instructions prepared by the com- 
mittee and transmitted to the broadcasting 
stations included the following on “Re- 
suscitation” and directions as to the prone 
pressure method: 

“Many persons meet death every year by 


drowning, by poisonous fumes or by elec- 
tric shock, when a few simple 
would have saved their lives. 


“The victims are seldom killed outright, 
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and only need to have their breathing re- 
stored artificially. 

“Listen closely and we will tell you how 
to produce arti‘icial respiration, and we will 
repeat the instructions so that you will be 
sure to get them: 

“Start treatment immediately, and as 
near the scene of the accident as possible. 

“Lay victim on stomach—face to one side 
—arms extended straight forward. 

“Now kneel—straddling victim—well be- 
low the waist—facing toward his head. 

“Place your hands on the small of vic- 
tim’s back, just above hips and touching 
the lowest ribs. 

“With 
slowly—bring your weight to bear upon 
the victim—gradually but not violently— 
for about three seconds. 

“Then swing back to original position, 
releasing your weight. 


arms straight, swing forward 


“Repeat operation about 12 times a min- 
ute, or at the rate you yourself breathe. 

“All you do in these instructions is to 
force air out of the lungs when you exert 
pressure, and when you release pressure 
the air flows back itself. 

“The victim will usually show signs of 
returning life within a half-hour, but, if 
not, continue as long as four hours. 

“Do not move him until breathing nor- 
mally without assistance, then use a 
stretcher, keeping him warm and in bed 
for several hours. 


“Learn this method yourself. Delays are 




















Signboard Which Effectively Suggests Use of Long Distance Telephone. 
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fatal. Do not leave the patient until 
breathing is restored. Death is the fre- 
quent result of efforts to send for help. If 
you have mastered this method of artificial 
respiration, you have in your own power 
the best means of reviving the patient. Try 
it on your friend and have him try it on 
you now.” 


New Telephone Building for Com- 
pany at Kittanning, Pa. 

Work has been commenced on the con- 
struction of the new building of the Kit- 
tanning Telephone Co., Kittanning, Pa., 
and is expected to be completed by the 
middle of November. 

The new two-story structure will have a 
street frontage of 65 feet. The main build- 
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manager of the company, expects that the 
new telephone building will be one of most 
modern and best equipped of its kind in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Telephone River Crossing at Mus- 
tang, Okla. Stood the Test. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of- 
ficials are congratulating themselves that 
they have learned how to construct a tele- 
phone river crossing that will stand up 
against any flood attack on record in Okla- 
homa. 

The crossing over the South Canadian 
River near Mustang had gone out reg- 
ularly with former floods but after the 
flood, about two years ago, the engineers 
determined to erect a crossing that would 
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ity. The London county council’s permis- 
sion has to be obtained every time a new 
call box is erected. The council is the 
chief sachem over all things pertaining to 
service in the metropolis and the general 
postoffice, although a government institu. 
tion, cannot dump down telephone boxes 
just when and where it likes. 


The general postoffice now is seeking 
permission of the council to erect a public 
telephone street kiosk at each end of 
Waterloo Bridge, and at High Holborn, 
and again in Shaftesbury avenue. There 
is a lot of red tape to be negotiated before 
a telephone kiosk three feet by three feet 
can be erected on ground owned by local 
corporations. Whenever the postal au- 
thorities try to erect street kiosks for 

















The New Home of the Kittanning Telephone Co., Kittanning, Pa., Which Will Be Completed by Fall. 


ing will extend back 42 feet and at the 
rear there will be a garage 25 feet by 56 
feet. Reinforced concrete, fire-proof con- 
struction will be faced with brick veneer. 

In the basement will be the heating 
plant, a large work room and storage 
space; also a locker room with showers 
for the male employes. 


On the first floor a handsomely finished 
lobby will provide easy access to a general 
office 22 feet by 51 feet in dimensions; a 
private office, a directors’ room 17 feet 
by 22 feet, with a vault, a work shop, a 
superintendent’s office and the stockroom. 

On the second floor will be located the 
main operating room 28 feet by 17 feet, 
along with the toll operating room 26 feet 
by 17 feet; a terminal room and wire 
chief's room 22 feet by 25 feet; main bat- 
tery room, a locker room for operators, 
with a restroom, kitchen and other con- 
veniences for operators. At one end there 
will be a three-room apartment with bath, 
for occupancy by a janitor. 

kK. B. Schotte, secretary and general 


not go out, if it were possible to do so. 

Accordingly they sunk a 14-inch steel 
casing through the river bottom to bed 
rock, which was at some places 60 feet 
down. They filled the casing with build- 
ing steel reinforcing rods and concrete, 
setting 35-foot poles about ten feet down 
in the top of the casing. 

Two such poles were installed at a dis- 
tance of about four feet from each other 
and were cross-braced with steel, the wire 
leads being placed on these structures 
across the entire river bottom area. 

When the floods of early June this year 
—the first test.of the crossing— had be- 
gun receding, these structures were in- 
tact and appear to be undamaged. 


Difficulties of Installing Public 
Telephones in London. 
There is a shortage of public telephone 
call boxes in London and folks are be- 
ginning to demand them. The postoffice, 
it seems, is willing to install numbers of 
call boxes but there is a conflict of author- 


public telephoning there is opposition of 
some sort or other. 

Permission has been asked to erect 
kiosks in practically every borough coun- 
cil within the London area, but the city 
corporation is prejudiced against street 
kiosks owing to the street congestion al- 
ready prevalent. The local authorities 
would grant powers to erect kiosks in side 
streets or back streets, but the telephone 
department of the postoffice says such 
call boxes must be in conspicuous places. 

Today, in the whole of England there 
are only 400 street telephone kiosks, and 
they are principally in the country. The 
telephone officials admit that London is 
badly off for telephone kiosks and are 
exploring the possibilities of erecting more 
of these public conveniences. 


Recently the general postoffice offered to 
install a telephone call box in every tea- 
shop belonging to the big multiple catering 
firms in London, but so much opposition 
was met with that the project had to be 
abandoned. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


My boy, as you stand your watch tonight, 
On the deck of a battleship grim, 
Watching the flickering moonpath on the 
tide, 
I wonder if your eyes grow dim, 
As you think of your home in the little old 
town 
And the mother that’s waiting there; 
She’s sitting tonight softly playing old 
tunes 
To songs that sound like a prayer. 


She’s singing songs that are long out of 
date, 
And I know she’s thinking of you, 
For the words I hear are your old college 
songs, 
And her eyes they’re a bit misty, too. 
Dad is sitting with paper and pipe 
In the same arm chair as of old, 
But the news of the day drops out of his 
mind 
And his pipe is unlighted and cold. 


Their minds drift back to the childhood 


days 
Of the brood with which they were 
blessed ; 
The cares are forgotten but the joys 
remain, 


Sweet memories alone are possessed. 
How much would you give, my boy, to- 
night, 
For a peep into the old home nest? 


Not more than they would to see you 
there 
Together with all of the rest. 


As the boys go out, one by one, from 
the little old hometown, and wander over 
the wide world or sail the salty seas, they 
are bound to experience a variety of ad- 
ventures and get a chance to observe a 
number of things that are done differ- 
ently than at home. Aside from the 
change in food and water, they will soon 
observe a difference in the customs and 
ideals of the people of the different coun- 
tries in which they may happen to sojourn. 






My Boy, As You Stand Your Watch Tonight on the Deck 
of a Battleship, How Much Would You Give for a 
Peep Into the Old Home Nest? 


One of these customs which will vary 
considerably from the standards set up 
or expected by the home people is in the 
telephone service which is accepted as 
right and proper. It is not always that 


By Well Clay 


the service of the little hometown tele- 
phene company suffers by comparison 
with the service abroad. 

The habit of expecting an immediate 


answer when one takes the receiver off 
the hook, and looking for a quick connec- 
tion with the party 


largely converted to comply with 


wanted, has to be 


existing conditions in cther ccun- 
tries where the service, most 
likely, is furnished by the , 
government. One must, in f 
many cases, wait many min- 4 
for an 
then it may be a 
longer time before one will 
finally get a _ satisfactory 
connection, if that ever hap- 
pens at all. 

Here in the United States 
we are accustomed to al- 
most instantaneous local service on calls 
and pretty prompt action on long dis- 


utes answer, and 


much 


tance connections, but in some parts 
of Europe the making of a long dis- 
tance connection for telephone service 


is a matter of many hours, even to the 
nearby towns. As for the common peo- 
ple, they do not have the chance to have 
telephone service at all, as we understand 
the term here in the United States. 

There are more telephones in many of 
our larger cities than there are in any one 
of many of the countries of Europe and 
Asia. The rural telephone service in the 
United States is a thing for ruralites of 
older countries to wonder at. They can 
scarcely conceive of people in their sta- 
tion of life having the nerve to ask for 
such a convenience, even if they could 
afford it. 

Then, too, they have so long been used 
to having the so-called nobility have all 
the good things in the way of 
conveniences of living, while they 
did all the work and took 
what comfort they could 
out of the bare necessities 
of life, that they look on 
an American farmer as a 
sort of a person far re- 
moved from their own sta- 
tion in life. 


Here in America most 
telephone service is pri- 
marily for business pur- 


poses, but over in some of 
the older countries the army and navy 
business takes precedence over all other 
messages, and then comes the executive 
government business and so on down 
until the needs of the smaller city and 
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village governmental functions are taken 
care of citizen can 
burden the wires with his own unimpor- 
tant business of life and death messages. 


before the common 


He gets the leavings of the service, as 


: Say. what's the big | 
idea? — what's | 
that? Athreehour|) ™ 


e! 














Instead of Being Helped to Get a Satisfactory Connec- 
tion, as Is the Case at Home, It Seems Every 
Means Is Being Used to Hamper Him. 


it were, after all the others are done. but 
he alone pays directly for the service. 

The type of apparatus used, too, is far 
from being up to the standard, in most 
cases, that we are used to here in the 
United States. The homesteader on the 
prairies of the great Northwest is often 
better served in telephone convenience 
than many of the large business houses in 
the crowded cities of the old world, and 
the modest voter in the little old home- 
town in the United States can command 
a better telephone service for a _ dollar 
and a half a month—and often for less— 
than some of the crowned heads of 
urope in their palaces can boast of. 

The American doughboy or gob has to 
get over the notion that he can saunter in- 
to a foreign hotel, pick up the receiver 
of a desk telephone, and say “Gimmie 
Bill Jones,” or Tom Smith, or anybody 
else for that matter, and expect to get a 
connection. More often he will get tired 
waiting for an answer and quit the job. 

If he waits long enough to get his call 
in, he may have to answer a list of ques- 
tions as to his business, his residence, the 
reason for making such a call at all and 
otherwise satisfy the government officials 
who conduct the telephone business that 
he means no harm by such an unusual 
procedure. Instead of helped by 
every available means to get a 


being 
satisfac- 
tory connection, as is the case at home, 
usually, it will seem that all available 
means are used to hamper him in attain- 
ing his desire to communicate by 
ef the telephone. 

In the United States it is almost the 
universal custom for every one to use 
the telephone at any and all times, wheth- 


means 
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er they are paying for it or not and re- 
gardless of whether they have any real 
business to transact. No questions are 
asked by an operator on a local call if 
the proper number is given, and the ones 
who use the service scot free are not at 
all backward in cussing the telephone 
service if it does not seem to suit them. 

It is not to be wondered at if the wan- 
dering boy sometimes thinks of the old 
home folks and the old hometown as be- 
ing pretty good institutions after all and 
ones he did not wholly appreciate when he 
bade them farewell to go aroaming. Not 
that he did not love them before, but hav- 
ing been used to certain standards from 
his birth, he may find it hard to bring 
himself to believe that the ones he finds 
on foreign soil are satisfactory or ade- 
quate. 

APHORISM: We have to travel 
away from it to find out the blessings we 
have at home. 


New Building for Farmers’ Mu- 
tual, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Stockholders of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co., Clarinda, Iowa, at a recent 
meeting voted to reincosporate the com- 
pany and to raise its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $50,000. Plans for a new build- 
ing were approved and $15,000 was appro- 
priated for its construction. 

The company has been in business 19 
years, and within a year the old incorpora- 
tion papers expire. It was voted a new 
franchise in Clarinda at the last election. 

The increase in capital stock from $30,- 
00C to $50,000 was made desirable by the 
increased business and added valuation of 
the company’s property. The beginning of 
July found the company with 1,150 sta- 
tions, business having increased recently 
by leaps and bounds under the manage- 
ment of F. M. Lantz. Something like 
$17,000 is spent in the community each year 
by this company. 

The plans of the new building show an 
imposing three-story brick structure which 
is to face northward, just across from 
the city library. The size as planned is 30 
feet by 60 feet, leaving space at the sides 
for a grass plot and bowers and insuring 
plenty of light, no matter how close the 
surrounding buildings may be built. 

The wires will come into the basement 
from a tunnel connecting with the under- 
ground conduit in the alley. The work- 
room will be in the basement, as will be the 
furnace and coalrooms. 

Walking up a series of concrete steps, 
the visitor will find himself in the lobby 
of the main floor, with the accounting de- 
partment at one side and the terminal 
room at the other. South of these are the 
offices of the manager and-board of di- 
rectors. The public booths are also on 
this floor. 

On the second floor is to be located the 
switchboard. The operators will have a 
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fine, airy room to work in, with a restroom 
in the rear, the operating room being at the 
west side of the building. A garage is 
planned to be built as a permanent part of 
the building, to face on the alley at the 
west. 

The plan of the entire building is to 
make it a place especially adapted to han- 
dle the telephone business of the com- 
munity efficiently and with economy. It 
will be very different from the first tele- 
phone installation which the company made 
in Clarinda, that was attached to the ceil- 
ing of an implement house. 





Florida Company Building to Keep 
Up With Community Growth. 


Meeting the demands created by the local 
gigantic building program which is going 
on this summer, the South Atlantic Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Miami, Fla., is 
starting on a large scale of extensions to 
be ready by next winter. 

The size of the project of furnishing 
additional telephone service to this rapidly- 
growing community is attested by the fact 
that the extensions projected by the 
officials of the company for this summer 
and fall in Miami, Miami Beach and vicin- 
ity call for the expenditure of approximate- 
ly a half million dollars. . 

As a result of these activities, F. W. 
Webster, manager of the company, declared 
recently that approximately 1,800 new tele- 
phones will be available to subscribers next 
winter in the city of Miami and its imme- 
diate vicinity. These added telephones will 
mark an increase of around 20 per cent 
over the number of telephones last winter, 
Mr. Webster said. 

Extensions already started and contem- 
plated will give service to new portions of 
the city and additional lines to some of 
those that now need extensions. The ex- 
tensions will go to virtually every part of 
the city. 

One of the sections that will acquire 
some of the new lines is the northern part 
of Miami including Shadowlawn and other 
subdivisions in that territory. 

The work now underway provides that 
a new 1,200-pair cable will be pulled in 
place from the central office of the com- 
pany to Twentieth street and a new 900- 
pair cable from Twentieth street to Thirty- 
eighth street. From this point new cables 
will be provided in every block necessary 
as far north as Fifty-fourth street. 

This project involves the laying of 55,- 
000 duct feet of conduit and the pulling 
in and splicing of 43,000,000 conductor feet 
of new cable, the cost being approximately 
$130,000. While this is a long and tedious 
job, it is believed that the entire job will 
be completed by the end of this year. 

Extensions at Miami Beach are being 
pushed with equal vigor as those in Miami. 
Additional lines being installed will make 
available almost double the number of 
telephones next season over last winter. 
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This project, according to Mr. Webster. 
will involve the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $75,000 and, when completed, will 
provide adequate telephone facilities in 
every part of Miami Beach. The program 
of the company calls for the increase in 
number of telephones from 900 to 1,600. 


Protest Sales of Equipment to Mu- 
tual for Competitive Use. 

At a meeting of the Sixth District of 
the Missouri Telephone Association, held 
at Sedalia, May 9, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution regarding the 
sale of telephones and switchboards to 
mutual companies starting in a territory 
already occupied by a commercial com- 
pany. The committee has completed its 
work with the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas, the telephone industry has 
been built up in Missouri through the un- 
tiring efforts of men devoting their entire 
occupational time to the business and 
through the investment of their capital, 
and 

Whereas, the owners of the various prop- 
erties have allied themselves in a state as- 
sociation, the purposes of which are to aid 
in the guaranteeing of high standards and 
of uniformly good telephone service to 
the public, and 

Whereas, in recognition of the eco- 
nomical fallacy of dual telephone service 
in any community, the efforts of all pro- 
gressive communities in the country have 
been to eliminate one telephone company 
by a merger where two now exist, and 

Whereas, by state legislation, a public 
service commission has been created and 
has been operating, which requires a per- 
mit of convenience and necessity for op- 
erating public utility property in any city 
or town, and 

Whereas, the public service commission 
is supervising telephone service as well as 
rates thus obviating the necessity of com- 
petition to preserve the public interest and 
through this supervision has been largely 
instrumental in bringing telephone service 
to its present high state of efficiency, and 
finally 

Whereas, it is reported on good authori- 
ty that the several telephone manu factur- 
ing companies have, by their sales of tele- 
phone equipment to so-called Mutual com- 
panies, encouraged the continuance and the 
establishment of still other companies 
which operate without permit from the 
state public service commission, thus again 
promoting dual telephone service, bring- 
ing with it all of the ills of antagonistic 
competition and thus annulling the con- 
structive efforts of members of this as- 
sociation. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the mem- 
bers of the Sixth District of the Missouri 
Telephone Association assembled at Se- 
dalia, Mo., on May 9, 1923, hereby pub- 
lish their disapproval of the encourage- 
ment in any form of companies operating 
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without state permits in the territory of 
companies which have undergone the ex- 
pense and undertaken the responsibility of 
providing service under the regulations 
of the state, and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be spread upon the min- 
utes and sent to each manufacturer of tele- 
phone apparatus in the United States with 
the request that they consider this resolu- 
tion both in the letter and spirit in which 
it is passed and govern their future sales 
and conduct accordingly.” 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Company Sells 
Stock to Its Subscribers. 

Total subscriptions to the issue of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., had reached a half million 
dollars on July 3. 

An issue of $1,500,000 of the stock is 
being sold at this time. It was author- 
ized by the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission on June 21. This is the first of- 
fesing of this kind made direct to subscrib- 
ers in the history of the company and the 
plan is adopted in order to give the stock 
a wide distribution among the people who 
use its telephones. Although the sale was 
not begun officially until July 2, many 
reservations for orders of the stock were 
received in advance of that date. 

In commenting upon the customer-own- 
ership plan, Charles M. Niezer, president 
of the company, said: “This stock is se- 
curity of a very high character and could 
be sold to a few investors through the 
usual channels, but this would not serve 
the purpose of the company, which desires 
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to have its subscribers and the public 
generally become its shareholders. 

“It is therefore offered direct to the tel- 
ephone users of Fort Wayne and Allen 
county on a monthly installment plan or 
for cash. As shareholders, the telephone 
users will own an interest in the business 
which furnishes their service with mutual 
benefit to subscribers and the company.” 

The company aims to secure the greatest 
possible number of individual shareholders, 
and desires that each telephone patron own 
one or more shares of its stock, the slogan 
of the campaign being “Every Subscriber 
an Owner.” 

A novel feature in connection with the 
present campaign is the active part the 
employes are taking in the sale of the 
stock. One man reported a sale of $3,500, 
and another sold $2,500 worth as soon as 
the sale opened. 

Employes are also purchasing stock in 
the company themselves. One employe 
bought 20 shares, paying $1,000 cash, al- 
though the company is offering employes 
an opportunity to purchase stock upon the 
instalment plant. The instalment plan is 
also open to the telephone subscribers and 
the general public, although more shares 
have been sold for cash than on the in- 
stalment plan. 

The plan. of permitting the subscriber 
and the small investor to take advantage 
of the preferred stock of the public util- 
ity, while new in Indiana, has met with 
splendid success in other states where 
companies have insisted upon a wide dis- 
tribution of their stock. 

The provisions of the laws of the state 
of Indiana make the investment a safe 
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one for the general public, for these laws 
provide that money invested in public ser- 
vice corporations be protected and that the 
public service commission be required to 
allow a fair return on the full value of 
the property. The commission has fixed 
the present value of the company’s prop- 
erty at $2,440,000. 

The proceeds of this issue will be used 
for a program of expansion by the tele- 
phone company including the refunding 
of interest-bearing indebtedness, the con- 
struction and equipment of a new central 
office, a new south side exchange and for 
the continuation of the installation of the 
underground cable system. 

The further statement was made that 
the issue is exempt from all city, county 
and state taxes and from the normal fed- 
eral income tax. 


Fire at Fxchange in Boulder, Colo. 


—Operator Is Heroine. 

A fire which started early in the morn- 
ing of July 10 caused considerable damage 
to the exchange of the Mountain States 
company at Boulder, Colo. 

It was discovered by Miss Olga Jones at 
3 a. m., and she immediately called the 
wire chief. Although the operating room 
—which is on the third floor—was filled 
with smoke and she was in a dangerous 
position, she stayed at her post until forced 
by the firemen to leave it. Miss Jones was 
hailed as a heroine in the local newspapers, 
and many comments on her bravery were 
made to the manager of the exchange. 

It was necessary to suspend service for 
a brief time, but temporary arrangements 
were made and communication restored. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Three-Judge Court Authorizes Bell 


to Collect Advanced Rates. 
Since the publication—in TELEPHONY of 


July 7, page 30—of the item relative to 
the application of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for an interlocu- 
tory injunction restraining Attorney Gen- 
eral C. D. Potter, of Mississippi, C. M. 
Morgan, president of the Mississippi Rail- 
road Commission, and others from inter- 
fering with the company in the collection 
of rates fixed as reasonable by the Missis- 
Sippi commission last December, more in- 
formation has been received. 

The item of July 7 stated that Federal 
Judge Holmes had denied the application 
for an injunction, but this was based 
upon erroneous information. 

The facts are that the case was heard 
on June 29 in Huntsville, Ala., by Judge 
R. W. Walker, of the United States cir- 


cuit court of appeals; Judge E. R. Holmes, 
of the southern district of Mississippi, 
and Judge H. D. Clayton, of the middle 
district of Alabama, sitting as the circuit 
court of appeals. 

On the same day, immediately after 
hearing the arguments, the three judges 
unanimously granted the company the re- 
lief it asked for. On July 6 Judge 
Holmes appointed a special master to take 
testimony in the case. 

The decision is a virtual holding by the 
federal judges that the action of the Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Commission last Decem- 
ber in granting the Cumberland Bell an 
increase in the rate charges for exchange 
service was proper, correct and necessary ; 
and that the rates in force previous to 
that time and those that the attorney-gen- 
eral now contends should be effective were 
then and are now clearly confiscatory and 


not sufficient to enable the company to pay 
any profits whatever. 

The proofs submitted at the hearing 
showed that for the three years previous 
to this year the company lost money on 
its business in Mississippi and that for the 
four months after December, 1922, the 
earnings were very low. 

The order restrains the attorney gen- 
eral and state executives from bringing 
suit or instituting any proceedings to pre- 
vent the company from putting into effect 
the increased schedule allowed by the com- 
mission in December, and from instituting 
any action against the company for hav- 
ing collected, since January 1, the ad- 
vanced rates. 

The company was required to execute a 
bond for $100,000, pending a final decision 
of the case. It is also ordered that the 
company, in rendering bills to subscribers, 
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state upon the face of the bills what 
would be the charge based under the order 
of October 8, 1919, as well as the charges 
allowed by the interlocutory injunction. 
If the charges now in effect are finally 
determined to be too high, the company 
is to credit upon future bills the difference 
between the two scales. No opinion was 
rendered by the court. 

On July 6, Judge Holmes appointed E. 
L. Brown, of Yazoo City, Miss., to act as 
special master to take the testimony of 
the parties, and to report his conclusions 
and recommendations as to what is the 
value of the Cumberland Bell’s property 
in Mississippi, used and useful in fur- 
nishing telephone service, the gross income 
of the company and what its net income 
should be. 

It will then be determined whether the 
rates in effect prior to January 1 would 
be confiscatory whether the new rates 
are reasonable. 

At two hearings previously held, the 
commission found that it was necessary to 
allow an increase in exchange rates, but 
on both occasions the attorney general of 
the state has taken steps to nullify the 
action of the commission. 


Ohio Bell Given New Rates for 
Unified Service in Three Towns. 


New rates for unified service by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in Miamisburg, 
West Carrollton and Centerville, were al- 
lowed by the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission on July 7. The value of the com- 
pany’s properties was fixed at $114,254, 
and the new rates, according to the com- 
mission, will yield a minimum 
5.6 per cent. 

The schedules authorized are: 


return of 


MIAMISBURG. 


Business, two-party ...............- $3.75 
Residence, one-party .............06. 2.50 
Residence, four-party ............... 2.00 
Ree, rere 2.50 
Maral GOONS 2 ocd cccccccsccess 1.75 


eee $3.50 
Peugess, SOUF<PATty . . 5... ciiececw ces 3.00 
SE See eee cee 2.25 
Residence, four-party .............. 1.75 
MUNN ORNINEED 6. oi ccccctesscricnasas 2.50 
ND iicneddonnedckuaenee 1.75 


A Telegraph Company Cannot Be- 
come a Telephone Company. 


A telegraph company, actually engaged 
in the telegraph business, cannot acquire a 
competing telegraph line, contrary to the 
Constitution, article 16, section 12, by hav- 
ing the competing telegraph company ac- 
cept the provisions of Act of July 22, 
1919—P. L. 1123; Pa. St. 1920, section 
6277 and following—and thereby become 
a telephone company not affected by the 
Constitution. 

That act applies only to corporations 
incorporated as telegraph companies, but 
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furnishing telephone service. It requires 
a corporation taking advantage of the act 
to’ surrender all its powers as a telegraph 
company, and not thereafter to engage in 
such business. Mitche!l vs. Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission; Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, 120 Atlantic, 447. 


Gillespie, Ill., Company Allowed to 
Issue $57,000 in Bonds. 

On June 20 the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission authorized the Gillespie Home 
Telephone Co., of Gillespie, to execute and 
deliver its first mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated July 1, 1923, to A. F. Armington, of 
Dixon, as trustee. 

The trust deed secures $57,500 aggre- 
gate principal amount of the company’s 
first mortgage gold bonds, which have 
been authorized to be issued and sold. 








The Index for Volume 84 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for volume 84 of “Tel- 
ephony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 30, is now ready for dis- 
tribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all the impor- 
tant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 6 and June 30. It will 
be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








They are dated July 1, 1923, mature July 
1, 1933, and bear 6 per cent interest per 
annum. The bonds are to be sold at not 
less than 93 per cent of their face value. 





$75,000 Note Issue Approved for 
Clinton, Ill., Company. 


An issue of $75,000 aggregate principal 
amount in 7 per cent convertible notes was 
authorized on June 20 by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for the National Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., of Clinton. 

The notes are to run for five years, being 
dated May 1, 1923, maturing May 1, 1928 

Permission was also granted the com- 
pany to execute and deliver its trust agree- 
ment, dated May 1, 1923, to G. G. Fargo, 
of Clinton, as trustee; also to deposit 
$100,000 aggregate par amount of its 7 per 
cent preferred capital stock with the 
trustee. 


“Attorney for the Common People” 
Withdraws Rate Petition. 

At the request of the petitioner, the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Utilities 
on June 26 postponed indefinitely the hear- 
ing scheduled on the petition of A. P. 
Connor, of Springfield, for an investigation 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., with a view to requiring the 
company to establish a flat rate of one cent 
per call. 
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In a letter to the commission, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, who described himself as “attorney 
for the Common People, Incorporated,” 
said that in view of the operators’ strike 
and the magnitude of the contemplated in- 
vestigation he felt the telephone company 
might be unduly harassed and therefore 
asked that the hearing be put over indefi- 
nitely. 





Michigan Bell Asks I. C. C. to Ap- 
prove Merger with Citizens’. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. filed 
its application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 12 for a ratifi- 
cation of the transaction by which it will 
acquire ownership of the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co. which operates in Grand Rap- 
ids, Lansing, Battle Creek and other Michi- 
gan cities. 

The petition states that the Michigan 
company will pay $3,851,835 in cash for the 
physical properties of the Citizens’ com- 
pany and assume $1,453,000 in bonded in- 
debtedness. 


Long Distance Service Unsatisfac- 
tory—New Routing Ordered. 
An order entered July 3 by the Missouri 

Public Service Commission requires F. B. 

Field, owner of the Westphalia Telephone 

Exchange, of Westphalia, the Southwest- 

ern Bell Telephone Co., and the Capital 

Telephone Co., of Jefferson City, to make 

such arrangements as_ will allow the 

routing of long distance calls in and out 
of Westphalia via Linn and Chamois. 

Local calls between Osage City and West- 

phalia, the order specifies, must continue 

to be routed over the grounded circuit con- 
necting the two exchanges. 

The order is the result of a hearing on 
complaint of H. Brune, mayor of West- 
phalia, and G. P. Player, alleging that the 
long distance service furnished the sub- 
scribers of the Westphalia exchange was 
unsatisfactory. The complainants and Mr. 
Field are required by the order to file a 
report within 30 days from the effective 
date—July 15—to let the commission know 
how the new routing works out. 





The 4% Per Cent Charge and De- 
preciation in Nebraska Bell Case. 


The hearing of the Northwestern Bell 
injunction case against the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission has been adjourned 
until Monday, July 23, when the commis- 
sion attorneys and experts will finish the 
cross-examination of the Bell witnesses 
and begin to introduce testimony in behalf 
of the sufficiency of the present exchange 
rate schedule. The company is still charg- 
ing the 10 per cent surcharge on exchange 
rates that the commission ordered re- 
moved, and also the increased toll rates 
granted in the same order. 

A deposition was introduced from Vice- 
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Always where he wants it— 
as he wants it 





MC Tank may be strapped 
on back as shown 







22,000 P-O-L Stations 
exchange full tanks for 
empties. Pay only for 
the gas. 


B tank stays on ground 
while you work on line. 





The cable splicer glories in doing 
a neat job. He hates pestering de- 
lays. He likes to concentrate on the 
work in hand. That’s why he likes 
to “pal up” with Prest-O-Lite Torch 
and Prest-O-Lite Gas. 


The lineman is for it too because 
it gives him heat where he wants 
it, exactly as he wants it. It never 
fails or cools at a critical moment. 
He doesn’t have to pre-heat—re-heat 
—or have to chase down after an 
extra iron heating in a brazier. 


No scrambling back while the iron 


is cooling. 


No siree-e-e-e. Prest-O-Torch or 
Iron fed by the Prest-O-Lite Gas in 
the tank on his back stays right there 
till the job is done. 


Srest-O-Lite Gas 
22,000 Prest-O-Lite stations all over the 


country — wherever you go—change full 
tanks for empties—and charge for gas only. 


Get equipment from one of these or write 
us for more details. It will pay you to know 


all about Prest-O-Lite Gas. 
THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 


SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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President B. T. McBurney of the Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., Cin- 
cinnati, which operates in Hamilton coun- 
ty, Ohio, and in adjoining sections. Mr. 
McBurney’s company is not a member of 
the Bell. organization, but it operates under 
the usual 4% per cent contract. 

He testified that the company was very 
well satisfied with the workings of this 
contract, that the services received in ex- 
change from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. were well worth the price 
paid, and that it was very helpful in solv- 
ing many of the company’s problems. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owns 30 per cent of the stock of the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban, and the remainder of 
the stock is well scattered. The vice- 
president denied that any dominance by 
the parent Bell company was exercised. 

Cyrus G. Hill, of Chicago, for J. G. 
Wray & Co., introduced in evidence on 
behalf of the Bell a large number of prop- 
erty studies that were so highly technical 
in character that cross-examination there- 
on was difficult. He undertook by alge- 
braical formulas to determine the life of 
any property unit, and expressed the re- 
sult in curves. A book submitted in evi- 
contained and 
The 
commission objected to them as too far 
an incursion into the theoretical, and indi- 
cated that it did not regard them as pre- 
senting any question that would require 
combative 


formulas 
curves, and he explained these orally. 


dence these 


evidence since actual practice 
and not theory was the best evidence. 

H. A. Livermore of the Northwestern 
Bell’s auditing department introduced in 
evidence an abstract of the financial ex- 
perience of the company for the first four 
months of the current year, thus bringing 


the figures down to the most recent date 
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available. These showed an improved 
condition in the finances of the company, 
with revenues increasing at a greater ratio 
than expenses. 

L. G. Woolford of the engineering de- 
partment has submitted a large number of 
life studies, in support of the Bell’s claims 
of what constitutes a proper depreciation 
reserve, and upon these tke state commis- 
sion will cross-examine him at length when 
the hearing is resumed. 


The case has largely simmered down to 
two points—the reasonableness of the 4% 
per cent charge on revenues for the benefit 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the proper amount to be set aside 
for depreciation. The commission is pre- 
paring to attack the former with testimony 
of its own supporting its theory that the 
amount thus monthly drained from North- 
western revenues into the parent com- 
pany’s pockets is too large. stressing the 
fact that the latter owns all the stock of the 
former and that this payment tends to 
retain Nebraska rates at their present level. 

The commission is preparing to submit 
and experts 
specially employed for the case to support 
its order that when a certain sum has been 
accumulated for depreciation, as in this 
case, al! further additions should be only 


studies made by engineers 


in such sums as necessary to maintain the 
property in serviceable condition. 
Takes Switching Charge, Refuses 
Service Account of Unpaid Tolls. 
The Spring Green Telephone Co. has 
asked the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission if the Hendley Switchboard Co. 
can legally hold it responsible for toll 
charges to its subscribers, who are switched 
at Hendley. It says it pays the company 
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50 cents a month for this service, and that 
the Hendley company has been refusing 
subscribers who do not promptly pay toll 
to furnish service to those Spring Green 
subscribers who do not promptly pay toll 
charges, but that it insists on collecting 
the 50 cents a month anyway. 


The complainant company cites the case 
of one farmer who owes $2 tolls that he 
admits is due but which he says he will pay 
when he gets the money. He has been 
without switching service for 24% months, 
The complainant wants to know if it has 
to pay a switching fee for this man, and 
says that the Hendley company threatens 
suit. It charges its own subscribers $1.25 
a month, which includes the 50-cent switch- 
ing fee. 


Places “Service First” Above Re- 
muneration. 


A recent hearing before the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission illustrated the 
possibilities of close management of a 
small-town telephone company, where the 
officers of the corporation were more con- 
cerned with giving their fellow citizens 
service than in taking pay for what they 
contributed in the way of looking after its 
affairs. 

The Arapahoe Telephone Co. operates in 
a prosperous little community in Furnas 
county. With the farmers’ lines that it 
switches it serves about 400 patrons. It 
has recently completed an extensive recon- 
struction and improved program _ that 
called for the expenditure of $7,500, and 
it was before the commission asking for 
the right to issue additional stock to that 
amount. It had spent its reserves in past 
years in construction work, and had none 
for these purposes. It also asked the com- 





Name of Company. 
Tri-State, Minn. 
Bellingham Tel., 

Sherburn 
Granite Falls, Minn. 
Wendell Tel., Minn. Wendell 
f Atlanta 
| Macon 
‘Southern Bell, Ga. .......... , Augusta 


{| Columbus 
Silver Hill, W. Va. 
Bristol Tel., Wis. 
Consolidated, Kans. 


Spearville, Kans. 
Thomasville Tel., 


Central Tel., 

Mabel Tel., 
Hendley Sw., 

No. Platte, Neb. 
Gitizens Tel., 

<> Bile 
-Manitowoc, 
Farmers Ind., Wis. 
Spring Brook, N. 


*Desk sets, $3 extra. 
‘Within half mile of exchange. 
less. 
$4. 


“Subscriber-owned. ™Four-party. 





City or Town. 
Met Wine .....-. &e 
Bellingham 


Granite F: 


| Savannah 


Hickman Mills .. 
Manitowoc 


iLodges and schools, $18; employes, $12. 


beyond 1%4 mile area; two-party, 75c per quarter mile beyond. 





Type 
of No. of 
tele- 
phones. 


"407 


busi- 
ness. 
$45.00 $. 

24.00 . 


busi- 
ness. 
$54.00 
130.00 
30.00 
36.00 
£0 00 
120.00 


equip- 
ment. 


Popu- 
lation 


312.00 
108.00 
75.00 
8400 75.00 
72.00 63.00 
30.00 


5 830 005 627.00 


69.00 


7#33.00 


36.00 
rg 
1876. 
°Exclusive. 
2P.B.X.: 


Trunks, $54; stations, $15. 


Total 1- 2- 3- J 
party party party party party party Rural Rural switch- 
i busi- 
ness. dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 


“one oe 
. 133.00 2 


Grouped, $3 less. 
For each mile beyond this: One-party, $3; two-party, $2; four-party, $1. 
7One-party rural, same rates plus $3 per quarter mile beyond city limits. ‘Joint user, $6. 
Rural one-party, $1.50 for each quarter mile 
“East of the switch; west of the switch, $2. 





Net rate per annum 
1- 2- 4- Rural 


resi- resi- resi- busi- resi- ing ser- 
$18.00 $ $18.00 $..... 
12.00 730.00 18.00 

5.0 


.. $30.00 $24.00 
i 1 "4.20 


18.00 15.00 
18.00 rrr 
BOO seu bance 
ort 6.00 
33.00 rege 


me saves 
54.00 42.00 
39.60 
39.00 
33.00 


43.80 

48.00 See 

42.00 24.00 

5 627.005 624.005 21.06 621.00 
7*21.00 


. §*27.00 . 5*18.00 
3.00 
93.00 
6.00 
196.00 


24.00 21.00 30.00 24.00 


4:00 
7.00 


146.00 


‘Joint user. *Reduced rates. 
®Subscriber-owned, $3 


*Switching within village, 








New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in “Telephony” During May. 
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Northern White 


Strong — 
Economical— 
Long - Lived 


That is the history of 
Northern White Cedar 
Poles written every- 
where. 














_ Time-Tested 
» Why Experiment? 


Northern White 
Cedar Association 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





This photograph shows the lead of 50 ft. Northern 
White Cedar poles set by the Home Telephone Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1902. Poles were not treated 
and there has not been a replacement in the 
whole lead. 
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C dar Poles 
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mission to value its property by classes 
and reconstruct its books on this basis. 

The company now has $20,000 in stock 
outstanding. A lot of this was. sold at 
varying prices from $25 to $50 a share, but 
after getting started it paid good dividends 
for a number of years. In the first years 
it passed these and put the money back into 
property. 

During all of this period the company 
has’ not changed its rates. It has been 
charging $1.75 a month for two-party 
business, $2.00 for individual business and 
$1.00 for all other classes. Even during 
the war period and up to last year, when a 
sleet storm hit the plant, it made good 
money. This was accomplished in part by 
directors contributing their services and 
other work being donated. At the present 
time it has a force of two operators, a 
lineman and a manager. 

The manager is Charles A. Patterson, 
banker, who draws $1,500 a year and out 
of this pays the part-time salary of a wo- 
man bookkeeper in his bank to keep those 
of the company. 

At the hearing the company claimed al- 
lowance only for the original cost of the 
new property put in place, a part of this 
being at the high cost prevailing at the 
time. Book costs only were asked for. 
The commission engineer found the prop- 
erty to be worth about $35,000 new, with a 
depreciated value of about $27,500. 
Company Files Complaint Regard- 

ing Rural Switching Service. 

The Farmers & Tekamah Telephone Co. 
filed complaint with the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission against the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. It is 
made up of a number of farm lines that 
have a switching agreement with the Bell 
at Tekamah. The company says that the 
3ell has not complied with its contract re- 
quirement to maintain this service at a sat- 
isfactory level; that for more than two 
years it has been of a character that has 
been very unsatisfactory; that it has paid 
no attention to repeated complaints and 
that the situation has grown unbearable. 

The complainant asks that the Bell be 
cited to show cause why proper service is 
not given, that if necessary a date be set 
for a hearing and that an order be issued 
requiring the restoration of satisfactory 
service. 





has 


Ohio Commission Approves Trans- 
fer of Property in Marion. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has authorized the old Marion County 
Telephone Co., of Marion, incorporated 
in 1901, to sell to the new company of the 
same name, organized this. year, the entire 
property and assets of its system in Mar- 
ion, Waldo and Morrall, all in Marion 
County, for $1,003,185. The order was en- 
tered July 6. 

Permission was granted the new com- 
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pany to issue $900,000 in common stock 
and $100,000 in preferred stock and 
to assume obligations of $3,185 in com- 
pleting the transfer of ownership. 

The commission expressly stated that 
there was to be no increase in rates to sub- 
scribers and that the same grade of serv- 
ice must be furnished. 





Toledo Will Not Appeal From 
Ruling in Ohio Bell Rate Case. 


No appeal is to be made by the city of 
Toledo to the courts to override the deci- 
sion of the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in the*Bell rate case, Law Director 
Dotson announced upon receipt of the of- 
ficial report of the commission’s findings. 
The rate asked by the company was per- 
mitted to stand. 

Present rates, the opinion state, were 
based originally on the company’s valua- 
tion of $5,497,898. The commission’s valu- 
ation was $3,498,275. After hearing the 
city’s protest against charges made to the 
capital account, the commission reduced 
the valuation for rate-making purposes to 
$3,075,885. 

The net return allowed by the commis- 
sion is equivalent to 3.9 per cent based on 
the lower valuation. Mr. Dotson said he 
feared the courts might allow a larger net 
return. ; 

It was stated that the city solicitors have 
agreed to make a concerted attack when 
the consolidated system presents its pro- 
posed rates for unified service. They will 
seek the right to inquire into the auditing 
and bookkeeping methods of the company. 
Allows Increase, Is Pleased With 

Company-Patron Relationship. 

When allowing the increased rates pro- 


the Garber Telephone Co., of 
Garber, the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission commented on the gratifying state 
of the relationship between the company 
and its patrons—the latter having been 
made thoroughly acquainted with the needs 
and intention of the company before the 
application was filed. Hearing was held 
June 25, and the order was issued July 11. 

The petition was based largely upon the 
action of the city in requiring removal of 
several blocks. of poles and wires from 
the principal street and their replacement 
with underground facilities. 

The testimony presented no conflicting 
facts and it developed that the service was 
satisfactory and that the citizens were 
willing to pay the proposed increase. A 
written endorsement of the chamber of 
commerce and the city council of Garber 
also accompanied the application. 

While the commission permitted the pro- 
posed increase in rates, it denied that the 
expense of reconstruction ordered by the 
city is a justification for the increase. It 
ordered that in financing improvements, 
the company shall charge against deprecia- 





posed by 
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tion reserve, and out of property, the cost 
of materials displaced, less salvage, and 
shall finance improvements from new capi- 
tal—only that part representing a charge 
to depreciation being considered a proper 





charge against current revenues. 

The rate increase is based on a showing 
that the present rates will not yield a fair 
return upon the investment involved. 

One-party business rates are increased 
from $2.50 to $3.00, and one-party resi- 
dence from $1.50 to $2.00. 


Use Governs Classification ; School 
Takes Business Rate. 


In denying the application of the school 
board of Guthrie for a residence rate for 
telephones in schools, the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission ruled, on July 5, that 
the use of a telephone rather than its loca- 
tion, should be the primary factor im deter- 
mining its classification... The commission 
ordered that Guthrie school telephones be 
classified as business telephones and pay 
the authorized rate for business service. 

Notwithstanding a contract entered into 
in 1911 between the school board and the 
telephone company, prescribing the then 
prevailing residence rate for school tele- 
phones, the commission said that any defi- 
ciency in revenue as a result of a privileged 
rate for schools must be made up in rates 
paid by other subscribers and that the pub- 
lic interest is best served by making schools 
pay a compensatory rate. 


Big Increase in Plant Value in Two 
Years—Rates Raised. 





The application of the Savanna Tele- 
phone Co., of Savanna, for an advance of 
50 cents a month in business and 25 cents 
in residence and rural rates, was approved 
by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
on July 12. 

The new business rate is $2; the resi- 
dence, $1.75; and rural, multi-party, $1.50. 

Revision in rates is based on investiga- 
tion of the merits of the application and 
a showing that the property is today worth 
practically 400 per cent more than it was 
two years ago, and that the new rates will 
yield only a reasonable return upon the 
present valuation. 


Free Service Abolished if Bell Es- 
tablishes 10-Cent Toll. 


Telephone subscribers at Marshall and 
Covington, Okla., who have been enjoying 
free service between the two towns ovef 
a rural connecting line, will hereafter be 
required to use regular toll line facilities 
and pay a toll rate of 10 cents per call, 
according to the July 6 ruling of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission. 

The application of the Marshall Tele- 
phone Co. and the Covington Telephone 
Co. for permission to discontinue free ser- 
vice between the two towns, for certificate 
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Like the Ancient 
Appian Way 
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Fords now scamper 
along the very road 
that once thundered 
to the march of 
Caesar’s legions. 


Quality of Materialsand Workmanship Give 
Long Life to French Telephone Batteries 


Nee 
FRENCH 





For years French Telephone 
Batteries have stood for the 
highest development of 
practical battery efficiency. 


For more than 22 centuries this wonderful road has been 
the highway marvel of the world. Here, in striking de- 
gree, is shown the practical value of design, material and 
workmanship correctly utilized. 


In their field, French Telephone Batteries represent the 
same sort of perfected utility. Scientific design, guided by 
precise knowledge of required service, and exacting selec- 
tion of materials processed by highly skilled workers, com- 
bine to give French Telephone Batteries the qualities which 
make for the most satisfactory service in actual use. 


Long experience and the real value of this standard have 
brought the executives of many telephone companies to 
standardize on French Batteries. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY, Madison, Wis. 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Chicago New York Minneapolis Kansas City 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


@ FRENCH 
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of public convenience and necessity for the 
operating of a toll line between the towns, 
and to establish a toll rate for inter-city 
service, was granted by the commission as 
to discontinuing free service, but denied as 
to the certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity asked for, since adequate facilities for 
such service are now afforded by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Both the discontinuing of the present 
free service and denial of application for 
certificate of public necessity are condi- 
tioned upon the establishing of the 10-cent 
rate for toll calls between the two towns 
by the Southwestern Bell. 


Status of the Southern Bell Rate 
Case in South Carolina. 

Forecast of the early conclusion of the 
South Carolina telephone rate case, which 
has been pending for more than a year in 
the United States District Court at 
Charleston, was made recently by Attorney 
General Wolfe. 

Because of the failure of the legislature 
to provide funds for the litigation—which 
involves the South Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission, the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Telephone Sub- 
scribers’ Association—the state will have 
to go to trial upon the evidence adduced 
by the company, Mr. Wolfe declared. He 
said there was no other course open to him 
except to proceed with the case. 

Following passage by the general assem- 
bly, at its 1922 session, of the measure— 
which sought to compel the telephone com- 
pany to restore its rates to the level in 
effect on January 1, 1921—the Southern 
Bell appeared before Federal Judge H. A. 
M. Smith, in Charleston, and procured a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting the 
commission from putting the legislative 
rate into operation. The company’s peti- 
tion for a permanent injunction is the 
pending question in the courts. 

Some months ago, by agreement of the 
attorneys, J. W. Waring, of Charleston, 
was appointed special master to take testi- 
mony in the case, with reference to the 
status of the telephone company’s property 
in South Carolina. The company has com- 
pleted the presentation of its case, but the 
state, having been without funds to pay 
for the gathering of evidence, Mr. Wolfe 
declared, has no alternative to submitting 
the case on the showing made by the tele- 
phone company. 

It is not stated what the Telephone Sub- 
scribers’ Association will do. 


Seasonal Patrons Don’t Pay Oper- 
ating Expenses—Rate Raised. 
Both the fact that the Alliance Tele- 

phone Co., of Minong, Wis., has not been 

earning a fair return, and the fact that 
the specific service in question cost more 
to render than the revenue received from 
it, induced the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission to grant an increase in the rate to 
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seasonal subscribers, or summer resorters. 

Accordingly, an order was entered on 
July 10 authorizing a charge of $12 per 
season, payable in advance—this charge 
being made up of an installation charge of 
$3 and the regular rate of $1.50 per month 
applied against a minimum of six months’ 
service. 

The charge had been $3 for installation 
and $1.50 per month straight, but as ‘the 
season extended over a period of only 
three or four months, it brought a total 
revenue of not more than $9 per station. 
This, the company stated, was not suffi- 
cient to meet the operating expenses, and 
an analysis showed the statement to be 
correct. 

The company has no means of transpor- 
tation of its own, which necessitates livery 
hire for all connections and disconnections. 
Furthermore, the lineman is also the opera- 
tor, and it is necessary to hire a relief 
operator when he is absent on installation 
or disconnection work. 

The requirements to cover return and 
depreciation on the company’s plant total 
about $7 per telephone. Assuming that the 
installation fee of $3 covers only the costs 
of connection and disconnection, there re- 
mains out of the new rate of $12 only $2 
to cover costs of operation and mainten- 
ance of equipment. The operator’s salary 
alone, on the basis of a minimum allowance 
of 50 cents per telephone per month, would 
amount to this in four months. 

The company’s annual report as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, showed a property and 
plant value of $7,275; notes and bills pay- 


‘ able amounting to $1,529; the balance sheet 


showing a deficit of $1,189, and the operat- 
ing statement showing net earnings of 
$299, equivalent to a return of 4.1 per cent. 
The company serves 146 subscribers, most 
of whom are on rural lines. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
July 12: Application filed by Michigan 
State Telephone Co. for approval of 
merger with Citizens Telephone Co., of 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MICHIGAN. 

July 12: Hearing held at Lansing on 
application of the Union Telephone Co. for 
increased rates 2t St. Johns, Owosso, Mt. 
Pleasant and other exchanges. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 9: In the matter of the application 
of the Farmers’ Union Telephone Co., of 
Edison, to secure a reduction in the switch- 
ing rate at that point of the Beaver City 
Telephone Co. from 50 cents a month to 
25 cents; held that the testimony fails to 
support the charge of unreasonableness and 
previous order of the commission fixing 
the rate at 50 cents adhered to. 

July 10: Complaint filed by the Spring 
Green Telephone Co. against the Hendley 
Switchboard Co., alleging arbitrary con- 
duct with respect to the collection of tolls 
from patrons of complainant company. 

July 10: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to discontinue service to Long Lake 
from its Alliance exchange, order of dis- 


‘October 11. 
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missal entered as company indicates that 
it does not desire to press the request. 

July 11: Application filed by the North. 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permission 
to discontinue service at Wayne exchange 
on the ground that it is no longer desired 
by patrons. 

July 11: Application filed by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. asking for per- 
mission to discontinue toll station at 
Foster. 

New York. 

July 9: New rate schedule—proposed to 
become effective September 1—filed by the 
Black River Telephone Co. for service jn 
Harrisburg, Denmark, Watson, Martins- 
burgh, Montange, Lowville and Greig. A 
reduction of $3 per year is proposed on two 
classes of service. 

July 11: Further proceedings in the 
complaint of. the city of Walton and its 
chamber of commerce against the proposed 
increase in rates by the Walton People’s 
Telephone Co., postponed by stipulation to 
Hearing to be held in Albany, 

July 17: Hearing held at New York 
City on petition of Mrs. H. Lersner asking 
that coin box service in a booth in the 
apartment house owned by her be restored 
by the New York Telephone Co. 

OHI. 

July 3: Hearing on petition of Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for a determination of rates 
for unified service in Toledo, set for Octo- 
ber 1, 2 and 3. 

July 5: Application of the city of Find- 
lay for a rehearing on the decision sus- 
taining the unified rates put into effect in 
Findlay by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
denied. It is said the city will appeal to 
the supreme court. 

July 6: Permission granted Marion 
County Telephone Co., of Marion, incorpo- 
rated in 1901, to transfer its entire property 
and assets to the newly organized Marion 
County Telephone Co. 

July 7: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. granted 
new rate schedule for unified service in 
Miamisburg, West Carrollton and Center- 
ville. 

July 6: Petition of the city of Toledo 
for a rehearing of its application that the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. be required to 
establish lower rates—which was recently 
denied—refused. The rates have been in 
effect since 1921, and were sustained by the 
commission in its recent decision. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 11: Garber Telephone Co., of Garb- 
er, authorized to establish schedule of in- 
creased rates. 

July 12: Proposed increase in rates 
Savanna Telephone Co., of Savanna, ap- 
proved. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 2: Complaint filed by Perry Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Greenpark, 
against the Shermansdale Rural Telephone 
Co., of Shermansdale, alleging that the 
latter company is constructing a line in 
Rye and Carroll townships from Criers 
Point to Pisgah Valley. It is contended 
that the Perry County company is already 
rendering service in the territory and the 
proposed construction brings it inte com- 
petition with an established service. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 10: Alliance Telephone Co., of 
Minong, authorized to establish a charge 
of $12 per season of six months for sum- 
mer resort service. 

July 10: Schedule of increased rates 
granted New Auburn Telephone Co. ior 
service in New Auburn and vicinity. _ 

July 11: Increased rates approved ior 
the Medford exchange of the Midway 
Telephone Co., to become effective aiter 
new plant is in operation. 
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TELEPHONY 


for Service 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 
Manufactured only by 


CAMERON APPLIANCE 
COMPANY 


Everett, 


Please tell the Advertiser you 


saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Introducing the Automatic Into 
Australia. 
By J. B. Nicholson, 
Chairman and Managing Director, Auto- 
matic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd. 


At lunch the other day, a business ac- 
quaintance, one of New York’s merchants, 
referred to the value of what he called 
“vision” in business. He said that no firm 
could make money out of regular com- 
mission business nowadays, but that the 
man with “vision” is invaluable to his 
partners or employers. 

Too often this vision is bounded by 
mundane surroundings and we forget that 
“death not end all.” As we pass 
middle age and begin to look back, we 
regret that we did not look sufficiently 
far forward. 

A paragraph in one of your evening 
papers that I read last night comes to me: 
“We put soul into the machine and only 
get out money.” “Well,” you say, “that is 
better than what I am doing, putting soul 
in and getting no money out!” But it is 
true, our most precious possession is, from 
one point of view, a constantly-diminish- 
ing quantity, and it should be ours to see 
that we are laying up treasure in heaven. 

The “Old Book,” as it is called, is’ still 
our only guide, and spiritual vision may be 
had by those who seek it honestly. I 
should like to develop this thought a lit- 
tle further, but I fear the editor will 
not stand for it, although I congratulate 
the U. S. A. upon the way its leading pa- 
pers do occasionally recognize God and 
see His hand in events. In Australia, to 
our shame, there is scarcely a reference in 
editorial columns to the One whose won- 
ders our scientific men are getting 
glimpses of, and Who has been pleased to 
reveal Himself in a book. 

To “vision” as a quality in the devel- 
opment of automatic telephony I would 
add “courage.” Without this your man of 
vision is only a visionary, a dreamer. 

I was glad to see Joseph Harris, at Chi- 
cago, the other day looking bright and 
well, and with a good new story to tell. I 
think of him as the “grand old man” 
of automatic—and I know something of 
the courage which was necessary in the 
early days. 

Inspired by the vision he had, the de- 
tails of which are being filled into the 
picture before us as we see automatics 
spreading in all countries, he seized every 
opportunity, stopped at no sacrifice, held 
on sometimes because to let go would have 
meant ruin, and is now, let us trust, en- 
joying some of the fruits of his labor and 
the reward of his enterprise. 

With us in Australia (I represent Auto- 
matic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd.,) it 


does 


was a case of “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,’ for our government offi- 
cials (everything with us is government, 
alas! even the telephones, atid to this may 
be attributed at least some of the tendency 
to “language” which made Australia no- 
torious, even on the battlefields of Europe) 
had inquired into the merits and ad- 

















Vision and Courage, Mr. Nicholson Says, 
Are Responsible for Getting the Auto- 
matic into Use in Australia. 


vantages of the Strowger system of auto- 
matic telephony. They decided that while 
it might have points in a cosmopolitan city 
like Honolulu where Mr. Hummel told us 
the hello girls are required to know at least 
four languages—English, Hawaii, Jap- 
anese and Portuguese—and were more 
valuable if they had also a smattering 
of Chinese and Filipino—yet it was unsuit- 
able for Australia, and they had decided 
to adhere to the manual and seek to im- 
prove it, (this latter most commendable 
and necessary ). 

Well, we were up against it. We had 
paid $50,000 to our friends in Chicago 
and had undertaken to sell a certain quan- 
tity of equipment to the Australian govern- 
ment within three years or lose the agency 
and forfeit our $50,000. And the man, 
who had the say so, sat in his chair and 
told us that he was sorry but he could 
not even allow us to put into service for 
our own use the sample board and 30 
lines which we had imported with which 
to demonstrate the system. 

Most fortunately Australia then had a 
cabinet minister who had visited Hono- 
lulu. On being approached in our extremi- 
ty, he asked, “Is that the clever telephone 
I saw working at Honolulu?” 
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On learning that-it was, he overruled 
his electrical engineer and insisted that we 
should be given room in the G. O. P. and 
allowed to install and work the apparatus, 
saying that on his return to Sydney he 
expected to communicate with some of his 
departments by pulling their numbers on 
our dial—and we saw that he did. 

Just at this time a bid was closing for 
a manual buard for Perth, the capital city 
of Western Australia, prettily situated on 
the Swan River. It was quite informal 
and perhaps a cheeky thing to do, but we 
put in bids on an automatic equipment and 
rather spread ourselves in specifying its 
advantages. 

Somehow this came before the cabinet 
and I believe we owe it to Mr. Hughes, 
the uncrowned King of Australia—at least 
during the war—that we were favorably 
considered. 

To put us in order, fresh tenders were 
called, manual and alternatively automatic 
or semi-automatic. It is the story of a 
long fight, interesting perhaps only to 
John R. Bainton—my co-director who first 
discovered automatic telephony on the hori- 
zon and followed the vision—and Arthur 
A. Burch, the representative from the fac- 
tory—who prepared the “dope” (gocd 
word) for us to administer. But, aithough 
we were given a contract for Geelong in 
Victoria, in the hope that we would aban- 
don the fight for Perth, we hung on and 
today Perth is automatic; so is Geelong, 
and Malvern, and Collingwood and Brigh- 
ton and Ascot and North Melbourne (all 
in Victoria) and City North in Sydney 
and Newton, Balmain, Glebe, Barramatta, 
Mosman, Chatsfield, Lidcombe, Burwood, 
Ashfield, etc., in New South Wales. 

And this is only the beginning. For it 
needs little vision to see Australia all auto- 
matic, although some of the scrapped man- 
ual equipment is made use of in smaller 
exchanges at present. And a little more 
would picture a combination receiver and 
transmitter with dial attached and switch, 
so that instead of our busy men suffering 
from that tired feeling which has been 
much in evidence during this hot spell in 
New York, having to lift a heavy tele- 
phone with one hand and hold a receiver 
in the other in order to speak with com- 

fort from an office chair, the whole ap- 
paratus could be held in one hand, thus 





leaving the other free to make notes, etc. 

With a material like aluminum at hand, 
something of this sort should have been 
marketed years ago—but this seems to 
be a subject for the manual people to take 
up. 

Fortunately there seem still to be men 
connected with automatics who have the 
priceless gifts of vision and courage, {or 
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( The, Policy 
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Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


Embodying all the standard 
features and more 

Covering special clesses and se- 
lected risks 

Selling at established rates 


Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 


Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 
It is an honest policy, carried out in 


an honest way and gives a square 
deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Block & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 





at Cost 











WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
TEAMS LIABILITY 
CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

















LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


Underwriters of 
Insurance at Cost 


Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchang*s 


Employers Indemnity Corporation 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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No. 10 PHONE-KIT 


For the use of the small gang, two 
to four men, this kit is ideal. 
It is specially designed for: 


(1) Cable Splicers 
(2) Drop Wire Installers 
(3) Heavy Construction Gangs 


Note: There is a special assortment for 
use of men working in the underground. 


The Compact Emer- 
gency Dressings are fit- 
ted in a solid 20-Gauge 
Steel Case. Each dress- 
ing is a complete appli- 
cation for a specific in- 
jury and the No. 10 kit 
is supplied with suffi- 
cient dressings to treat 
the special hazards of 
this branch of telephone 
work. 


We specialize in In- 
dustrial First Aid and 
our equipment is used 
by some of the largest 
industries in the world. 





Send for Booklet T-7 


First Aid Specialty 
Company, Inc. 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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the capacity of the manufacturing plant 
has been enormously increased recently. 
The problem Mr. Thompson has is how 
to get a quart out of a pint pot, or a mil- 
lion lines per annum out of a factory built 
for 300,000! More power to him. 


For Facility in Handling Poles— 
The Simplex Jack. 

In estimating the cost of recovering or 
straightening poles, telephone companies 
will find that they can deduct a nice little 
sum from the estimate if the Simplex jack 
enters into the job. The Simplex jack is 
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most of the large telephone operating and 
manufacturing companies, and, of course, 
it is constantly gaining in popularity. 

As the name implies, the principle upon 
which the tool is built is simplicity—both 
of construction and of operation. With 
this it combines a maximum of manpower 
—that is, manpower in the tool, not man- 
power to be used in addition to it—and 
ruggedness. Let’s see how simple it 
really is: 

The appliance consists of a lifting jack 
operated on the ratchet principle, and a 
strong chain. It has four distinctive fea- 








one of the products of Templeton, Kenly 
& Co., Ltd., of Chicago, who have made 
a study of pole work and have perfected a 
tool to do the work with great iacility. 

There are any number of ways in which 
the Simplex jack can be utilized in the 
handling of poles—for instance, an impor- 
tant one is the moving of loaded poles 
without interference to the overhead wires. 
That’s quite a feat, but when the road 
crew has the assistance of the Simplex, 
there comes at once a feeling of security 
and certainty that the job will be accom- 
plished without mishap. 

The results of an experiment with the 
Simplex jack in Liverpool, England, 
showed that the time taken to withdraw 
a pole was reduced to such an extent that 





Pole Jack 
Ready for the 
Lift and After 
the Pole Is 
Started. Two 
men Operate the 
Ratchet, Pump- 
Handle Fashion. 


| | 


tures which make it particularly adaptable 
to withdrawing poles: 

1. A claw head which allows the chain 
to be dropped into position without pre- 
liminary fixing. 

2. A double socket, which permits the 
lever to be worked at either of two angles. 

3. A pivoted base, which enables the 
jack to incline at any angle to which the 
pole may incline. 

4. The rack can be lowered only notch 
by notch in the same way it is raised. 
This is most important, since it reduces 
the chance of accident to a minimum. The 
jack cannot be removed while carrying a 
weight, and it can only be relieved of its 
weight notch by notch. But when relieved 
of the weight, the lever can be removed 

















Ready for the 
Final Lift and 
Pole Being Low- 
ered to Ground. 
The Pole Is Out 
and Lying on 
the Ground in 
About Ten Min- 
utes. 











it was felt no further reduction in the cost 
of pole recovery should be looked for in 
the primary operation, but any further re- 
ductions should be looked for in other di- 
rections. 

An account of the test was published in 
the Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Jour- 
nal, London. 

Of course, the jack is widely used in the 
United States, being a standard tool with 





from the socket to facilitate the rapid low- 
ering of the rack bar by hand. 

A girder base is supplied for the jack to 
stand on, but in practice it will often be 
found necessary to supplement this by 4 
piece of timber, so as to spread the down- 
ward thrust over a wider area to avoid 


damage to the ground surface. In soft 
ground the girder would sink unless 1s 
extra protection were afforded. 
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Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, 


boom poles. You simply pass 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain 
—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. 


etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous 


Telephone companies find 


Stacy Swivel load Binders 
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Leo Mr. Bagese C, Stacy, 
Tiffin, Ohio, 
Dear Sir: 


I will state the question of using the Load 
Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken oP at our Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee ooting and everybody agreed that 
they were O. K., and instructions have been 
issued to order as many as necessary. 

The Chairman of the General Accident Pre- 
vention Committee has been trying them 
out, and my last report was that they were 
entirely satisfactory and that they would be 
made standard and would replace all boom 





les. 

Ff you have not received any orders direct, 
ou will Berm y | receive same from the 
Nestern Electric Company, as all our mate- 

rial is ordered through them. 

Yours very truly, 
(Name on Request) 


Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 





big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 


expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


























RINGING SERVICE 


for 24 hours a day—and no watching or care ex- 
cept to lubricate! And the service is uniform and 
regular under all conditions. 


Have YOU got this? 
The Holtzer-Cabot 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 





will assure you this sort of service. You owe it 
to yourself to investigate. There are thousands in 
use. And YOURS is ready for shipment when- 
ever you order it. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Chicago Boston 
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WHY TAKE THE RISK WHEN 


"COPPERWELD” 





FRADE MAGN REG. US PRL OSE: 


GIVES GREATER SAFETY AND 
COSTS LESS PER MILE YEAR 





Line Wire 
Twisted Pair 
Ground Rods 


Data On Request 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKP. 0. RANKIN, PA. 
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JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 

















Appratsals Rate Investigations 
The American Appraisal Co. 
A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 





















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 

Write us about our 
monthly dudit. 
a ~ Accountin A aoe 
erro Gordo, 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Aporsi a ga 
@an arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephene Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 























Charles W. McKay 


Consulting Telephone Engineer 
Valuations ——-Rate Cases——Plant Problems 





Manager, Valuation Division 


The Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 

















646 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Although the rack bar lifts 23 inches, 
only a little more than half of this is avail- 
able for ‘raising: the pole at the first lift, 
the remainder being taken up in tightening 
the grip-of the chain hold and bedding the 
base plate. 

Where pole lifters are not used, a guy 
line should be attached to the head of the 
pole. For poles up to 40 feet in length, 
one line-is generally sufficient, but should 
there be any likelihood of the pole causing 
damage if it should happen not to fall. in 
the exact direction desired, other guys 
should, of course, be added. 

The jack should be placed as near as 
possible to the pole on the side exactly 
opposite to the direction in which it is 
proposed to drop the pole. 

The chain is then placed around the pole 
at the ground line, one end being passed 
through the ring at the other side. The 
loop is pulled up as tightly as possible by 
hand and the chain passed over the claw 
head of the jack. The ring of the chain 
should be exactly between the pole and the 
jack; otherwise, when the jack is operated 
the rack bar will be forced to one side of 
the pole and so make it impossible to con- 
trol the direction in which. the force is 
applied. 

Two men operate the ratchet—pump 
handle fashion—and in about ten minutes 
the pole is out and lying on the ground. 

The jack should be racked up, when it 
will be found that the pole inclines away 
from the jack and the heel of the pole 


’ binds in the earth beneath the jack. If 


this movement be allowed to continue, the 
inclining and binding will develop to such 
a degree as to make the jack virtually 
inoperative. Therefore, the pole should 
be kept upright by means of the guy line 
held on the jack side of the pole during 
the lifting operation. 


i 








Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 



















CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘T: ites” names, 
pates on 


and sates 
bills. 1800-1500 an hour, 
PREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


906 W.VanBuren St., Chicago} 























TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 

Coffey System and Audit Ce., C. P. A. 


118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusise Telephone Accountants 




















TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federal Contre! 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC + Sa gaat | ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D 




















GUSTAV HIRSCH, MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUN BUS,00uQ 


Appraisal Construction Reports 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisala, Rate Surveys. 
Financial Investigations, nization, 80 
Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Foloud. 1. E.E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 

















CEDAR POLES 
Northern’ White and Western Red 
C. P. TINKHAM 


1011 Majestic Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 











The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
grounded and how many miles it is from 
you. Sosimple theo poeta can uae itas 
easily as the men. 


Sent on tria 1 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 








es. 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


Telephone Wabash 5242 
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“Theyre Strongest. 


The NEVER-CREEP meets the requirements for every strain. 
It doesn’t depend upon the expansion of parts or the tamping of 
earth for it pulls against solid undisturbed earth which gives 
100% holding power per square inch of anchor surface. 





Furnished in sizes for every need 


and extremely easy to install. An THIMBLEYE 


y 8-inch auger is all the tool neces- 
é sary to install any size. Rod is dip 
‘ galvanized and the plate malleable, 
treated with asphaltum. 
A feature which is pleasing to the telephone man is the fact that the 
rod has a Thimbleye—saving the cost of a thimble and the time spent 


in pulling the guy wire through the thimble. paaosetane 














Write for prices on the NEVER-CREEP ANCHOR now. They will please you. 


THE CHANCE COMPANY Centralia, Mo. 


NEVER-CREEP ANCHORS 
hz —_- 


























“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 











PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 


engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 


Vitr ified, Glazed, Clay Conduit the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 


lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Guaranteed to possess all the Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 














We carry large stocks of round 


| singles, square singles, two, three, STEEL STRAND 


four, six and nine duct, in stand- 





" ard and short lengths, in splits, Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
mitres, and bends. Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
' High Strength Grades. 
Send today for complete HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


particulars and prices. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Ga) eream INDIANA | MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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When the jack bar is fully extended, the 
reversing trigger should be actuated and 
the lever operated for two or three strokes 
to take the weight from the jack. The 
rack bar can then be lowered—meanwhile, 
the chain grip on the pole being held in 
position by hand. A link of the chain, as 
near as possible to the loop, is then placed 
over the claw head and the jack again 
operated. 

Immediately before making the third 
lift, it will generally be necessary to lower 
the chain grip on the pole. In order to 
prevent the pole from falling back into the 
hole when the chain is being “fleeted,” the 
pole should be pulled a few degrees out 
of the upright by means of the guy line, 
thus forcing the heel of the pole to bind 
in the earth at the side of the hole. 


When the butt of the pole is from 12 to 
18 inches—varying with the height of the 
pole—from the surface, the guy line 
should be slackened and, if the pole does 
not fall, it is pulled down by transferring 
the guy line from the jack side to the 
opposite side of the pole. 

Poles over 40 feet—or less, if the ground 
on which they are to drop is hard—which 
are in sufficiently good condition for re- 
érection, should be recovered with the aid 
of a derrick, in order to avoid injury by 
falling. 

One thing that has been particularly no- 
ticeable where the Simplex jacks have been 
used by repairing crews is that the men 
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are far less fatigued after a day’s work 
of recovering poles than is the case when 
the digging method is used. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. manufacture 
other tools for lightening the work of the 
telephone construction and repairing force. 
The company will be glad to be of assist- 
ance in solving the problems which come 
up in this line. The address is 1020 South 
Central Ave., Chicago. 


A Two-Part Cable Terminal for 
Aerial or Underground Cable. 
Thos. W. Turner, of Brookings, S. D., 

has developed a cable terminal, which has 
some interesting features. The terminal is 
composed of two compartments, each in- 
dependent of the other, which are con- 
nected by fuses, so they may be used 
separately or -together. When only one 
part is used, that carrying the arrester 
parts can be put on instead of the exten- 
sion head. 

If it is desired to add more cable, the 
extension head can be used. In using the 
terminal for extensions a cable can be used 
to its full capacity to the farthest end of 
the lead. In case of bad pair or other 
cable trouble, all that is necessary is to 
pull the fuses between the terminals where 
the trouble is, clearing the cable. Bad 
pairs can be picked up at one can and 
transferred to some other good pair and 
sent on through to the end to use again. 

Each head can be repaired without in- 
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terfering with the other head. The ter- 
minal, Mr. Turner says, can be installed 
by anyone, doing away with a lot of 
splicing. On party lines it has the advan- 
tage of pairs being accessible at any ter- 
minal on the lead. 

The terminal can be used on under. 
ground or aerial construction. Mr. Turner 
has United States and Canadian patents on 
it and expects to arrange for its manu fac- 
ture within a short time. 


Paragraph 

R. H. Peet recently completed his 50th 
year on the staff of Siemens Brothers & 
Co., Ltd., Woolwich, England. In com- 
memoration of his 50 years of service 
General Manager Hird presented him with 
a gold watch bearing this inscription: 
“Presented to Reginald H. Peet, Esq., by 
his colleagues as a mark of appreciation on 
completing his fiftieth year on the staff 
of Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., March, 
1923.” 


Most of $50,000 Stock Issue Pur- 
chased by Local Citizens. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. is going 
ahead with improvements in Decatur and 
Berne, Ind., in accordance with the recent 
order of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, which authorized a stock issue of 
$50,000 and rate increases after the im- 
provements are completed. Most of the 
issue has been subscribed locally. 
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Rubber eciiaiel 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Birmingham 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


North 


The NORTH line offers every varia- 
tion of automatic telephone service, 
including the Automanual System for 
local and toll service. 
remote control of small exchanges, 
and Dial 
too small for Automanual. 





The North Electric Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 1884 


Automanual 


Automatic for exchanges 


Galion, Ohio 











Northern 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange 


Western 


MINNEAPOLIS 





1848—1922 | 





RELIABLE 


Chicago 


SUPPLIES 

















TELEPHONE 


from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 
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